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‘THe CoTrtace, , 
(Continued, ) 


I $hall now defer making any 
more remarks on the fubject, and 
beg leave to call upon my neigh- 
bopr Credulous. Why you talk fo 
larned, fays Charles, that a body 
{carcely knows how to put in a 
word ege-Ways, as the faying 1s: 
but I do not wonder at it, for I 
temember mafter Taplafh being 


fent to afine grand boarding-fchool,. 


when I was a poor boy and went 
to plough. Ah! I little thought 
at that time, I fhould ever be his 


companion when we were old men;: 


but he is very good-natured and 
agreeable, and fo you are all neigh- 
bours; therefore I don’t mind 
lundering upon fomething in my 
home-fpun way. Howfomever, as 
Love to hear Jarved men talk, and 
ave their opinion on particular 
fubjefts, and fitch like, I will tell 
You the following ftory, exaétly as 
twas told to me, by a perfon who 


{really think would not tell an 








untruth if he knew it, Well then, 
you muft know, as how, Tom 
Turnpenny the razor-grinder, (you 
all know him parfe&/y well, I dare 
fay, a blackguard dog, a3 any in 
England;) well, this Tom Turn 
penny as [ havg been talking of, 
was coming one moon-light night, 
whiftling and finging along from 


“Mill-nob, down the long hedge 


which leads to Hollow-head Fur- 
long, in Green-horn field; when 
all on a fudden there appeared a 
woman without a head, walking 
fide ‘by fide with him, and in a 
moment fhe vanifhed away in a 
flafh of lightening : this fo terrified 
Tom howfomever, that they fay 
he has never been like himfelf fince. 
That’s a good thing, fays Jack 
Joking, if he has but been like 
fomething dester than himfelf. Well 
it does not fignify talking replied 
Charles, when we are by a good 
fire-fide, and plenty of company 
with us; for I do not think we 
know how we fhould behave if 


fuch an accident was to happen ” 
the 
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the very ftouteft amongus: and I'll 
tell you what mafter Joking, I 
have heard: my mother fay-as_how 
her grandmother ufed often to talk 
of feeing Sir Toby ‘Troublefome 
come in his coach and fix many 
years after he had beenrdead:; and 
how poor Betty Shrivethumb the 


wafherwoman, as fhe was going / 
home one evening from a neighs |. 


bouring village where fhe had been 


at work, about half a mile fromher: 


own houfe, hearing a rumbling 
noife, as if a aa was coming 
after her, looked behind her, and 
faw Sir Toby’s carriage, horfes, 
fervants, and every thing as ufual, 
when he was alive; and fhe, not 
recollecting at that inftant, the old 
gentlemanjwas dead, went as faft as 
ever fhe was able, to opén a gate 
for them to go through ; when, be- 
hold, inftead of caming through 
the gate-way as fhe expected, the 
horfes, carriage and all, took up 
a hayscock,. and then vanifhed 
away: which fo terrified: the poor 
old creature; that dhedrapped, down 
in.a fit immediately, “yee there 
for-halfian hour before; fhe came to 
herfelf again, and,hasbeen fubject 
to fits ever fince:, And I will.tell 

another-thing of that: kind too: 
Peter Plowfhare lived fervant with 
farmer Gripeall, and it was  re- 
ported'that le had cheated his fifter 
of her fortune, which: wasileft her 
by an old uncle,. wha had. been 
dead three .years: Howfomever, 
fo. it was, that the:uncle haunted 
the farmer’s' houfe. twa or: three 
nights: in a week,. and! would, re- 
move ali the pewter, fet ail thie 
chairs:upon.one another, and make 
fuch a noife, that nobody in the 
houfe could: reft for him.. Well, 
Peter thought within: himfelt as 


how: he had not cheated any body, | 


and: therefore the f{pirit. could. not 
hurt him,. (as you or I, or any of 
‘us might reafonably fuppofe) but 
Howfomever that was not the cafe, 


as you-thall: hear by and by: fo. he 








Greina Green. 


| refolved to hide himfelf in th 
room under a great folding-tabl, 
vthat he might -fee what the fpirit | 
was doing, and not be obferved 4 | 


he thought. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Gretna GREEN, A Fragment, | 


A, PRAY, Mr. Hammerfimith, | 


link: ug-tagether with all the expe. 


dition in your power. 


the finifhing ftroke, I fhall lof 
thirty thoufand pounds, andione of 


the moft amiable women in the) 


creation. 


B. And‘ I-the moft accomplithed : 


of his fex. 


_H. Be not fo much terrified and F 
adarmed!—Take confolation, and) 
with it a good ftrong cordial.—h/ 
the twinkling of an eye, you fhall F 


both become one: feffi. 


tious. 


B.-A moment’s delay: may kf 


fatal; 


A, And fubftitute, for the hong f 


of matrimony, the gall of di 
pointment, Without the u 
difpatch, we fhall be uudone, 

H, What Thave done, -cannoth 


undone:— You are now lawful maf 


and wife—but, te prevent difficu 


ties, it may-not be improper toi 


tire into the next room to 
and confummate the’ bufinefs. — 


— 





aa =e —_ 


‘Bon Mor. 


A,CATHOLIC prieft, preach 
ing on Eafter Sunday, faid—‘¢ Tw 
our, Saviour at h s refurrection. 
peared firft to the two. Mary's. that 
the important news being firt 
known. to;women, might. be {pr 
with' greater rapidity. over the, fact 
af the earth.” 


| Anvil 


We ari 
clofely purfued, and fhould we k F 
‘overtaken before you have given us | 


A. You cannot be too expedi | 


| jut 
cide 
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Anecdotes of Mx. THOMAS Barker, 
the PAINTER. 


THOMAS BARKER was born 
in May 1769, at Pontypool, in the 
county of Monmouth; his father 
was ajapan painter of the Ponty- 

| manufactory. Young Barker, 
like both ‘Titian and Raphael, 
fhewed a remarkable early genius 
for drawing figures and defigning 
landfcapes ; nature had truly made 
him a painter, for, without any 
infttruction, he painted we// as foon 
as he attempted it. 
The employment of painter and 
defigner to this manufactory not 
anfwering to young Barker’s fa- 
ther, he removed himfelf and fa- 
mily to Bath, and there followed 
his profeffion in painting the figures 
of horfes, dogs, &c. fome of which 
were executed decently well. 
Barker’s father was not one of 
thofe dull, fober, fteady mortals, 
that would fit down and be content 
to reap with induftrious toil his 
moderate gains, but he muft tempt 
fate again in fome other place. 
He, therefore, refolved to remove 
from Bath with his family to fome 
diftant abode. Young Barker was 
now turned of thirteen; it was 
jut at this critical period that ac- 


cident brought him acquainted with 


Mr. Charles Spackman, a very 
refpectable mafter coach-maker of 
Bath; who, perceiving evident 
marks of uncommon genius in the 
defigns of his fketches, refolved to 
take him under his protection. 
This was moft fortunate for the 
poor boy, who, from his father’s 
Mattention to bufinefs, was ill- 
clothed, and worfe fed. Mr. 
Spackman finding the boy to be 
of an amiable difpofition, took him 
Into his family, and treated him 
like one of his children, fhewing 

mM every poflible attention and 
“Acouragement for upwards of 
“ght years, 

lt appears more than probable, that 
UWN AND Country. 


Anecdotes of Mr. Thomas Barker. 
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if chance had not thrown him into 
the way of Mr. Spackman, his 
genius would not have been brought 
forth with any thing like the de- 
gree of cultivation with which it 
now appears to be fo brightly 
illumined. His genius muft con- 
fequently have been damped, if 
not in time deftroyed, by a conti- 
nual attention which he muft have 
iven to mean {fubjetts, in order to 
Loum the common weal of his 
family. Mr. Spackman moft ge- 
neroufly allowed a weekly fum to 
the father, in lieu of the very wi- 
certain pittance his young fon 
might poflibly earn in painting 
the fhape of a horfe or a dog, to 


_ be fold dog-cheap, to grace the 


bar of an ale-houfe, or the parlour 
of fome humble rural fport{man. 

The firft four years he was with 
Mr. Spackman, he moft diligently 
applied himfelf to drawing, and 
copying the works of the principal 
landfcape-painters of the Italian 
and Flemifh fchools, many of which 
are fo admirably finithed, both in 
the drawing and colouring, as to 
deceive very able connoiffeurs. 
From this time he threw afide the 
fervile trammels of the copyift, and 
launched forth in the more nobleand _ 
animated line of painting landfcapes 
and figures from nature ;_ in which 
he certainly fucceeded equalto any 
painter who has ever attempted the 
rural fcenes of Englifh nature. 

Mr. Spackman built an exhibi- 
tion room to receive his pictures, 
and opened it for public infpection 
in the fpring of 1790. How far 
the public have been fatisfied will 
appear by the general furprize and 
pleafure exprefled in all companies, 
and the high encomiums pafled by 
the firft connoiffeurs. 

It is indeed furprifing, and al- 
moft beyond credibility, to behold 
the various manners and fubje¢ts he 
has painted, even from the delicate 
tints and colourings of a Titian or 
Girard, down to the broad and 

O matterly 














102 Account of lus maflerly Paintings. 


mafterly ftrokes of Michael Angelo 
or Rubens! As to his imitations 
of the Flemifh and Dutch fchools, 
in low, humourous, ruftic fcenes, 
and thofe of the more fublime 


$e 


fcenes of nature in the ftile of | 


Claude, he is, in feveral of his pieces, 
equal to any of them. In fome of 
his little figures, the faces of which 
are not larger than a {plit pea, he 
has given as much expreflion as 
though they had been painted as 
large as life; they are fo highly 
finifhed, that they will bear in- 
fpestion through the beft glaffes, 
and it is wonderful with what fpi- 
rit and minutenefs he has finifhed 
thefe pleafing little pieces. 

Some of his pictures, painted 
from the age of feventeen to twenty, 
have fold from fif7y to frve hundred 
guineas each ! Vhefe have been dif- 
pofed of to a few gentlemen pof- 
fefling fine collections to fhew them 
in, it being with great reluctance 
Mr. Spackman parts with axy of 
them; and when he does, it is 
from no other motive but that of 
having his young friend’s merit more 
generally known. But his grand 
chef d’euvrey 18 a picture which 
was fold to Mr. Macklin, who 
has opened the Poet’s ween in 
London ; he gave frve hundred gui- 
neas for it, and then declared he 
would not take one thou/and guineas 
or his bargain / 

When Mr. Macklin firft faw this 
picture, he was fo {truck with its 
originalty, that he earnettly re- 
queited Mr. Spackman to lend it 
to him for a feafon, adding ver 
truly, that it would add much to 
the young artift’s ——— to 
have it exhibited. Mr. S S. con- 
fented. After the exidbitine 
feafon was over. Mr, S. went to 
town, and demanded his picture : 
he anfwer was, * Sir, you can- 
not have your picture.” .€ Sir, I 
muft have my picture.” “ Then 
Sir, you will ruin my gallery.” 

‘ Well, Sits but I want to fhew 
it in Bath.’ * Pray, Sir, comfider, | 


















































that as you have many of the young 
man’s pictures in Bath, it cannot 
be of fuch importance to you a 
it is to me.” ‘ Sir, it is of im. § 
portance to me, and I with to have 
my picture.’ © Sir, a thoufund gui. 
neas foall not part us.” © QO, Sir, | 
that is talking extray agantly ; but 
as you are fo. bent upon the pig. 
ture, I think I mult oblige you by 
letting you have it at half that fum?’ 
«Then, Sir, you are my very good 
friend, and I return you my fin- 
cere thanks for the favour!” | 
‘The money was immediately paid, 
The faét was, that the picture 
was really worth a thoufand g guinea 
to Mr. Macklin: he had had it fix 
months, and knew its critical 
worth from the voice of the publici, 
the connoiffeurs, and the artis, 
A groupe of the latter would fome. 
times come and fit down before it, 
and make their remarks : —one 
would fay fomething againft the 
fore-fhortening ; another of the} 
contour; another of the clair ob. 
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fcure ; another of the tints, colour f 


ing, or the general effect, dc] 
&c. when one, more candidly fi. 

pient than the reft, would indig. 

nantly get up, and {wear by his 

Maker, ‘that all of them together 

could not paint fo fine a jeture, 

The fubject ts taken from Cowper's [ 
poem of the Ta/é; the lines de-} 
{criptive of the fubjedt are thefe: 


‘¢ Forth goes the Woodman, leaving un" 
~ concern’d i 
The cheerful haunts of man; to wit 
; the axe, 
And drive the wedge in yonder foreft drei 
From morn to eve ‘his folitary tafk. 
Shaggy, and lean, and fhrew’d, with 
. pointed ears 
And tail cropp’d half-iurcher and half cv 


His dog attends him. Clofe behind bis 





hecl ) 
Nor creeps he flow; and now with mi) 
a frifk 
Wide fcampering, fnatches up the drift § 
ing {now 
With iv’ry teeth, or ploughs it with his 
{nout, , 
Then fhakes his powder’d coat, and bark 
for joy: 


Heediss 
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Accouiie of Pheafant Tfland, 


pecdlets of all his pranks, the iturdy 
chur! 

Moves right towards the mark, nor ftops 
tor aught: 

But now and then with preflure of his 
thumb 

T’.adjuft the fragrant charge of a fhort 
tube 

That fumes beneath his nofe. 
ing cloud 

Streams far behind him, fcenting all the 
aire 


The trail- 


Barker has handled this fubject 
with uncommon felicity; if the 
poet 1s animated in defcription, 
the painter 1s much more %) In 
the execution; he has preferved the 
fpirit of the fcene, which the glow 
of nature only could have given in 
her happict_ moments. The nude 
appears like living flefh, the dra- 
pery like the patched garment of 
manv a coloured cloth, the fteel 
of his hatchet as if it had been 
newly ground at the village grind- 
ing ftone, and his pipe of tobacco 
like new kindled fire, with the 
curling fmoke afcending from the 


brittle tube! The vifage of this 
woodman is wonderfully expref- 
five of his laborious occupation, 


rough and weather-beaten ; he 
feems to be about fixty years of 
age, and, like the fcene around 
him, appears, to carry it like “ a@ 
lufty winter, frofty but kindly,” 
There is vet a gentlenefs and bene- 
volence beaming through his manly 
countenance, unconfcious of ill, 
contented in want, forced tempe- 
rance and ftrong labour mark his 
fnewy mufcles and ruddy counte- 
nance, 

His faithful dog frifking by his 
fide feems ready itarting trom the 
canvas, ‘The fore ground 1s deeply 
covered with flakes of fnow; in 
the back appears a foreft, the trees 
of which feem thickly hung with 
particles of ice and fnow. — In 
hort, the stout enfemble of this pic- 
tute is worthy his gréat genius, 
and would have done honour to 
aly painter ancient or modern, 
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Barker fhould never <i a ftroke 
altered, added, or diminifhed in 
this picture! A gentleman who faw 
it, told me, that the nude had fuch 
tints of carnation fo like to nature, 
it feemed not painted, but rea//y 
alive; like the famous Pordonone, 
who going to fee Titian’s cele- 
brated picture of St. Sebattian, 
faid, I believe Titian has, in this 
nude, really put j/A, not colour. 

The above gentleman, in his 
CEXLACICSy {wore moft horridly that 
Barker’s picture frightened him when 
he firit came into the room. He 
thought, at the firft glance, the old 
fellow was really a/ive, and indeed 
he only wants breath to make him 
appear a /iving creature. 





Account of PHiasant ISLAND, in 
the River Bipassoa, which Jepa- 
rates France and Spain. 


Embellijbed swith an elegant perfpece 
Spective Vuw, 


NOT’ far from the banks of the 
Bidaffoa is the theatre of war be- 
tween the Spaniards and the French 
republicans, where the latter have 
futtered confiderably in many fharp 
engagements. “Vhe Pheafant Ifland, 
reprefented in the Engraving an- 
nexed, is a fimall fpot in the mid- 
die of Bidaffloa, and is fo called 
from its being a place of refort for 
thofe beautiful birds. It is more 
celebrated, however, on another 
account: many treaties between 
the fovereigns of France and Spain 
have been adjufted and ratified on 
this inconfiderable fpot. National 
etiquette pointed out this mode, 
that neither of the parties might 
condefcend to fettle any of thefe 
points in another’s kingdom : this 
morfel of land, in the centre of a 
ftream, which divided two coun- 
tries, was confidered as neutral to 
all intents and purpofes, 


Tlie 
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104 Adventures of a young Lady. 


The waters of the Bidaffoa are 


impetuous and difficult at high 


tide, but at other times clear and 
placid. 

It iffues, with great majefty, out 
of a valley among the mountains, 
and flows through the marthes into 


“the fea. Mr. Swinburne informs 


us that, “when he returned from 
Spain to France, the water was fo 
low, that the carriages pafled 
through the river; but he took the 
dry Kens, and landed in France.” 
“ On the fummit of a woody hill, 
near the Bidaffoa,’’ adds the fame 
traveller, ‘‘ we overlooked the Bay 
of Bifcay, Fontarabia, Andaye, the 
courfe of the Bidaffoa, the province 
of Labur in France, and a prodi- 
gious. range of the Pyrenees. A 
more delightful profpeét never ex- 
ifted, even in the divine imagina- 
tion of Claude Lorrain.” 


——~ —_ 





Though the falliwing genuine Narra- 
tive appeared in a fugitive Print 
21774, tts VEry interefting Nature 
avill fully apologize for our intro- 
ducing it to our Readers at this di/- 
tant Period, 


IN July, 1773, fome bufinefs 


calling me to London, I took a | 
that fhe often declined accomps f 
' nying her to the public garden, § 
nor could ever be prevailed upo§ 
to fit five minutes at a time int 


lodging in the houfe of Mr. Mafon, 
a reputable tradefman, near Cha- 
ring Crofs ; in this houfe I occupied 
the middle apartment, and fre- 
quently heard the not unpleafing 
found of a light female footftep on 
the floor above me, and on the 
ftaircafe Good manners forbad 
my opening my chamber door, to 
induige my curiofity with a fight 
of my fellow lodger; but chance 
foon gratified my wifh, by my 
accidentally coming in at the ftreet- 
door as fhe was ftepping out. 
There was fomething uncommonly 
interefting in the appearance of 
this young perfon, exclutive of 
either youth or beauty, though fhe 





pofiedied them both, not being | 


above eighteen vears old, and very 
handfome. It proceeded from 4 
look of diffdence, and an up. 
tathioned air, which denoted her 
to be unprattifed in the arts of 
habits of the world. 

She pafied along, and I entered 


an earneft defire to know fomething 
more of the fair vifion which had 
glided by me.—Mrs. Mafon readily 
informed me of all fhe knew 
relative to this young woman, 


her by a perfon whom fhe had 


fex; that fhe had lodged and board. 





thought no one could hear’ her; 


fhop ; that fhe fometimes mentioned 
her having a friend in the count?) 
whom fhe much wifhed to ft 
but did not expect the pleafur 
foon. 

From this account I found ! 
impodlible to: form any’ reafonabl 
conjecture with regard to the red 


forlorn and friendle{s ftate migl! 


of thofe unhappy females wl? 
have been feduced from the fofter 
ing arms of parental affection, 


kept fecluded from the world ® 
, By: 





my landlady’s parlour, impelled by - 


whofe name fhe faid was Williams; F 
that fhe had been recommended to 


formerly known, and who had hept | 
| a little fchool at Horfham in Suf} 


ed with her about four months, 
paying regularly for her entertain. | 
ment at the end of the week ; thaf 
fhe never went out, but to church, 
which fhe daily frequented, or tof 
take'a walk round the Park; tha® 
no creature had come to vifit her, f 
nor had even a letter been directed & 
to her, fince fhe had been under} 
her roof; that fhe was of a grave, § 
but not a melancholy caft, worked § 
well at her needle, feemed fond off 
reading, and fometimes fung fweetly © 
in her own chamber, when {hf 


fituation of the young woman. He § 


induce a belief of her being oF 
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gratify the fufpicious temper of her | 
hetrayer, who confcious of his 
defigning to abandon her, might 
naturally fufpect her fidelity to 
him. But in fuch a cafe the ab- 
fence from her friends would be 
afource of forrow; and Mifs Wil- 
liams was not fad: her confinement, 
too, was voluntary, and her con- 
ftant attendance on the fervice of 


the church fpoke a mind devoid of | 


guilt, or its attendant, fhame. If 


Story of Mifs Williams. 





fhe were privately married, her 
hufband would either write, or 
come toher, and fhe would necef- 
farily bewail his abfence; and if 
fhe was what fhe appeared to be, 
a virtuous fingle women, it was 
almoft impoffible fhe fhould be fo 
totally unconnected with the whole 
world, as not to have one friend or 
correfpondent in it. 

In fhort, after puzzling mytelf, 
in vain, about this fair myftery, I 
gave up all hopes of being able to 
unravel her deftiny, and endea- 
voured to banifh her entirely out 
of my mind; when one evening a 
loud rapping at the door, and the 
entrance of a perfon in a fedan 
chair, who enquired for Mifs Wil- 
liams, revived mine and my land- 
lady’s curiofity, who flew out of her 
parlour, and lighted up a gentle- 
man nearly of my own age to her 
young inmates apartment, and put- 
ting out her own candle, and gently 
ftepping into a clofet adjoining to 
Mifs Williams’s room, fat herfelf 
down to liften to the converfation. 

In about three quarters of an 
hour, I was furprifed and fhocked 
at hearing a fudden noife, like that 
of an heavy weight tumbling on 
the floor, which was inftantly fol- 
lowed by a loud and piercing fhriek, 
and almoft as fuddenly echoed by 
Mrs. Mafon from her concealment, 
which fhe now quitted, and called 
out for help for the dead gentleman. 
On this alarm, I flew up ftairs, and 
found the difconfolate Mifs Wil- 
liams kneeling on the ground, with 


a ghattly afpect, and vainly endea- 
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vouring to raife a lifelefs body, 
who feemed too ponderous for her 
{trength. I aided her with all of 
mine ; and our landlord coming to 
our affiftance, we with fome diffi- 
culty laid the corpfe, for fuch it 
now was, upon the bed. 

My fervant was inftantly dif 
patched for a furgeon, who arrived 
in a few minutes, During this inter, 
val, the unhappy girl fhewed every 
{fvmptom of the deepeft forrow ; 
fhe fixed her eyes upon the lifelefs 
form that lay before her, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh! he is gone! my 
father, friendand benefactor !’’ At 
the fame time, drops, chafing, 
fprinkling of water, and every 
other means, were ufed to call 
back the parting fpirit which had 
fo lately left its long-accuftomed 
manfion, But when the furgeon 
had vainly tried to make the ttag- 
nated blood flow from the opened 
vein, and fteadily pronounced that 
life was fled, diftraction feized on 
the now wretched maid; fhe tore 
her hair, beat her breaft, and hardly 
was with-held from doing violence 
to herfelf. At length, quite over- 
come by the too ftrong exertion of 
her paflions, fhe fainted quite away, 
from whence fhe was recovered to 
a ftate of languid ftupefa¢tion, and 
feemed infenfible to all around her. 
In this melancholy fituation fhe was 
conveyed into my apartment, where 
I left her with Mrs. Mafon, and 
returned up ftairs to have a conful- 
tation with the man of the houfe 
and the furgeon, to determine im 
what manner to proceed, on this 
extraordinary event. 

My landlord had already fearch- 
ed the pockets of the deceafed, but 
found neither letter or addrefs of 
any kind,- that could indicate 
who he was. In his pocket-book 
there were Bank of England bills 


to the umount of two hundred 


pounds, one half of which were 
endorfed, ina very particular hand- 

writing, Mary Williams. 
We all remained totally at a lofs 
_ | in 
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in what manner to proceed, 
my landlord, who was extremely 
anxious for the credit of his houfe, 
and of courfe unwilling that a 
coroner’s inqueft fhould be held 
there, obferved, that his wife mutt 
know more of the matter than 
we, as fhe had been liftening to ail 
the difcourfe that pafled between 
the corpfe and Mifs Williams, pre- 
vious to his death. Mrs. Maton 
was accordingly fummoned from 
her attendance on the afflicted fair 
one, and queftioned with regard 
to what fhe had difcovered in her 
auditory; but all enquiries were 
fruitlefs; fhe faid Mifs Williams 
only called him Sir, and addretled 
him with the refpectful manners 
of an affectionate daughter ; while 


he feemed to treat her with the ta- | 


miliar tendernefs of a fond and 


lone-abfent father. 

As my landlady’s information 
did not fuggett the leaft rule for 
our conduct in the prefent dificult 
crifis, her hufband infifted on her 
endeavouring to perfuade Mails 
Williams to acquaint her with the 
name and abode of the deceafed, 
that he might be conveyed lease 
that night, and fave them any far- 
ther trouble ; but after all her mott 
earneft enquiries, fhe received no 
reply from the almoft petrified 
Mifs Williams, but, Alas! [| 
know not.” 

I confefs I was ftartled at fuch 
an anfwer, and began to fear her 
reafon was difordered by the fhock 
her fenfibility muft have received, 
from the fudden death of one whom 
I confidered as her parent or guar- 
dian. I therefore advifed her be- 
ing immediately let blood, and fuf- 


fered to give full vent to her for- | 


rows, without being interrupted or 
importuned for the pre fent, by any 
farther queftions. With much dif- 
ficulty I ‘obtained a promife of pro- 
found filence from Mrs. Maton, 
and leaving the fair mourner in 
soffeflion of my apartment, took a 
bed at the Hummums, 


3 


when | 





Singular Curcumftances, 








On my return home in the morpy 
ing, I found the fearchers had en. 
tered Mr. Mafon’s howfe, and a 
very riotous mob gathered 
round it, who threatened to pull 
it down, if they were not fuffered 
to fre the corple of the man whom 
they faid he had murdered. When 
] had made my way through the 
croud, I found both Mr. and Mrs. 
Mafon in the utmoft diftrefs, not 
knowing how to att, as Mifs Wil, 
liams, though to all appearance in 
her perfed fenfes, perfifted {till in 
denying her havi lng any know ledge 
of the name, family, profe Aion, 
or abode, of her deceafed friend, 
faying only that he had been hee 
benefactor from her earlhieft years, 
and that fhe had no other friend 


Was 


— 








but him. 

J then took upon me to perfuadg 
her to be fo far communicative 
with regard to her departed friend, 














as might relieve the people of the 
houfe trom the irkfomenefs of their 
fituation, and to relate by what 
chance the became acquainted with 
her benefactor. I framed my ad- 
drefs towards the weeping maid 
with all the foftnefs and gentlenefs 
I could poffibly affume : the heard 
me patiently, and even feemed to 
fupprefs her fighs, and ftop her 
flowing tears, to  Hifles to mv {peech; 
and when I had ceafed {peaking, 
fhe rofe, and with a look of the 
moft perteét innocence, and all the 
firmnefs which attends on truth, 
replied to my queition in the fol. 
Ow any words: 

« The deepett trace that remains 
upon my memory, with regard to 
my exiitence, is, that I was placed, 
when a child, ina very wretched 
houfe at Guildford, under the care 
of a parifh-nurfe, ne treated me 
moft inhumanly. I had one day 
given fome of my breakfaft, to 4 
little kitten that cried for hunger; 
which fo enraged this brutal wo 
man, that fhe “fell upon and beat 
me moft unmercifully. 


‘It happened, that at that mo- 
menty 
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ment, my ever dear benefactor 
palling by, and hearing my fhrieks, 
humanely ftept in and refcued me 
from the hands of my tyrant. He 
had juitice enough to enquire into 
the caufe of her feverity, and on 
being informed of it, became more 
interetted in my favour. He fet 
me on one of his knees, and placed 
the kitten on the other, and when 
I ftroked it, and fobbed, out, * Ah 
poor pufly !”? he caught me in his 
arms, and feemed delighted with 
the tendernefs of my expreflion to 
the innocent caufe of my fufferings. 
He gave the nurfe a proper reproof, 
and bade her to take care of the 
child and the cat, and he would 
call to fee them again ina few days. 

“When he left me, | thought 
my little heart flew after him, and 
his idea was never abfent from my 
mind.—I could not then be above 
four years old, and yet I think if 
Thad never feen him more, I never 
fhould have forgot him. His was 
the firft voice that had ever foothed 
my infant ear with the foft founds 
ef fondnefs. In about ten days 
he returned, and brought an order 
to the nurfe to deliver me to him, 
which fhe moft unwillingly obeyed ; 
but pofitively refufed to let me take 
the half-ftarved kitten with me, 
unlefs he would pay her a guinea 
for it; he complied with her ex- 
orbitant demand, and fo rendered 
two little animals happy. 

“From this fcene of mifery I 
Was conveyed to a very decent 
houfe at Horfham, and treated 
with the utmoft kindnefs by the 
perfon to whofe care I was en- 
trufted., I remained three years, 
during which time I faw my bene- 
fattor but thrice. At the expira- 
tion of that time, I was removed 
toa fchool in the fame town, kept 
by two fifters of the name of 





yrrel, and there I continued till 
the elder of them died, and the 
chool was broke up. "Lhe young- 
fitter then brought -me to this 
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houfe. and recommended me to 
the care of Mrs. Mafon. 

« During the ten years I lived 
with thofe good women, | received 
an annual vifit from my friend. I 
found he always paid a year be- 
fore hand for me, and left ten Qui« 
neas in the hands of one of ny 
miitrefles, exclufive of my common 
expences for cloaths, and other 
neceflaries, in cafe I fhould be fick, 
or he fhould fail to come at_ his 
ufual time, which was generally 
the end of July, or the beginning 
of Augutt. 

‘¢ For the lait three years I {pent 
at Hortham, I was continually re- 
folving that the next time I faw 
my friend, I would enguire his 
name, and how I became entitled 
to his goodnefs? But the moment 
beheld him, my refolution vanifhed. 
No words can ever defcribe the 
refpectful tendernefs [ felt for him; 
and I fhould readily have perfuaded 
myfelf that it was filial love, if -I 
had not for ever recollefted the 
particular circumftances which had 
firft introduced me to his notice. 
Fatal timidity, which has left me 
as totally ignorant of every thing 
that relates to my{elf, as L am ot 
my patron’s name or family ! 

“The good Mrs. Tyrrel, when 
fhe left me in this houfe, gave me 
about forty pounds, which the faid 
belonged to me, as it was the fur- 
plus of the money that had been 
left in her hands for my ufe. She 
bid me keep up my fpirits, and 
faid when my father, (for fo fhe 
always called him) came to Hor- 
fham, fhe would let him know 
where fhe had placed me. The 
good woman lived but to fulfil her 
promife ; for my departed friend 
informed me, laft night, that fhe 
died about a week after he faw 
her Jatt. 

“J have now, Sir, related every 
circumitance with which I am 
quainted, relative to my more than 
father, and my unhappy feif. I 
implore 
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implore your advice in the prefent 
erifis. With regard to his dear 
rémains, let them be treated with 
that refpeét I owed him living ; 
and the laft farthing I am mittrefs 
of, fhall be expended for the pious 
purpofe. fam, thank heaven and 
my departed friend, who had taken 
care to provide me with a proper 
education, well qualified to get 
my bread, by work or fervice, nor 
do I feel an anxious thought about 
my future weltare.” 

1 confefs, I was charmed with 
the fpirit of candour and genero- 
fity that appeared in Mifs Wil- 
liams’s account of herfelf. A mean 
mind would never have revealed 
the lownefs of its fituation; and 
the franknefs with which fhe ac- 
knowledged hers, raifed her to the 


higheft pitch in my eciteem. While | 





fhe was fpeaking, it occurred to | 


me from the circumftances of the 
particular feafon of the year when 
her friend made his annual vifit 
into the country,’ that he might 
potibly be a lawyer; as the months 
of July and Augult are the ufual 
time of the afizes; and that it was 
likely he might be, like myfelf, 
an old bachelor, and might proba- 
bly have chambers in fome of our 
Inns of Court. 

Upon this furmife, I fet out di- 
reftly for the Temple, luckily met 
with the porter, defcribed the drefs 
and figure of the perfon who lay 
dead at Mr. Matfon’s, and enquired 
if he knew fuch a one? The man 
inftantly replied, ‘* It muft be my 
good maiter, counfellor G lL, 
whofe fervants were all alarmed at 
his ftlaying out laft night, as he has 
not done fuch a thing thefe ten 
vears, and his elder brother, ’fquire 
G —1], of Suffex, came to town 
this morning, and is now waiting 
to fee the counfellor at his cham- 
bers.” 

] begged*of the porter to con- 
duct me thither, and met the gen- 
theman he mentioned, whofe ap- 
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Interefting Conclufion of her Story. 


pearance confirmed his relation ty 
the deceafed. With the bet pre. 
paration which the time would ad: 
mit of, I informed him of the cir. 
cumftances of his brother’s death, 
and took occafion to mention his 
attachment to Mifs Williams. We 
fet out together in Mr. G——}’s 
coach; and the moment he beheld 
the corpfe, nature proclaimed the 
confanguinity of brotherhood; for 
he wept bitterly. 

‘The body was immediately put 
into a coach, and conveyed to 
his late home. Mr. G —] faw 
Mifs Williams, fpoke kindly to 
her, and bid her be of comfort; 
faid, he doubted not the veracity 
of the ftory I had told him, was 





fure his brother had made a pro. § 
per provifion for her in his will, § 
and defired to fee her and me toge. 


ther, in afew davs. In lefs than 
a week he fent to defire fhe would 


' come to his lodgings, in Soho. 


a a a 





{quare, and bring a friend with 


her; upon which fummons fhe in F 


treated Mrs. Mafon and me to ac 
company her. 

Mr. G 
politely, but with an air of rel 





concern told our young friend, § 


that after the moft diligent feareh 
through his brother’s papers, he 
had not been able to find a will 
nor any memorandum wherein her 
name was mentioned, except one 
of a flight nature, in a pocket-booky 
which was fourteen years old; he 
therefore entreated her to recolleé, 
if poffible, what kind of connec 
tion there had been between his 
late brother and lier, and affured 


her, that if fhe could claim any 


lationfhip, or even promife of pte 
vifion from him, he would do mot 
than juftice to her plea. 

The honeft generous girl fratk 
ly declared fhe had ‘not the leat 
claim to his intended bounty; 
without the leaft hefitation of ¥ 
riation related the fame ftory W! 
which the reader is already *® 

quaint 
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goainted. I faw Mr. G —|’s 
countenancé much moved, durin 
her artlefs tale; which when fhe had 
finifhed, he produced the pocket- 
book he had mentioned, in which 
were only thefe few words: “ Au- 
gut 3d, 1759» I have this day 
taken a female child under my 
protection, whom I mean to edu- 
cate and provide for, as fhe is 
friendlefs) and of an amiable dif- 

fition, Her name is Mary Wil- 
hiams.”” 

«“ Now, madam, faid Mr. 
G 1, Iam fully convinced 
you are the perfon here mentioned, 
from the particulars of your own 
ftory. Your candour in relating 
it deferves a reward; and my re- 
fpeét for my brother’s memory in- 
clines me to fulfil his wifh. J will, 
therefore, to-morrow morning, or- 
der my lawyer to draw up a deed 
of gift, which fhall convey to you 
the fum of one hundred pounds per 
annum, during your life; and if a 
match worthy of your merit fhould 
be propofed to you, I will then add 
one thoufand pounds to it, upon 
your wedding-day. In the mean 
time, accept of this fum (prefent- 
ing her with the hundred pounds 
in bills, which had been found in 
counfellor G l’s pocket, with 
her name indorfed) as a prefent 
from your late benefactor, and 








‘may you long enjoy my little 


gift!” 

Mr, G: 1 might have gone 
on much longer,’ without interrup- 
tion, — Gratitude had overpowered 
every faculty of the gentle Mifs 
Williams’s foul ; and left her but 
Jf ftrength fufficient to throw her- 
felf at his feet, burfting intoa flood 
of tears, : 
truck dumb with aftonifhment, and 
flared at the good man as a fuper- 
natutal being. For my part, “ al- 
though unufed to the melting 
mood,’ j found it neceflary to 
‘pply my handkerchief to my eyes, 
ahd remained filent, becaufeI could 
NOt fpeak, 

Town anp Counrry, 
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| New Anecdotes of Dx.Got psmiT i. 


DR. JOHNSON did not think 
the life of any literary man m Eng- 
Jand well written; ‘* for befides,’’ 
fays he, ‘ the common incidents of 
life, it fhould tell us his ftudies, his 
private anecdotes, and modes of liv- 
ing—the means by which he attain- 
ed to excellence, and his opinion 
of his own works.”. Upon this 
idea the following circumftances 
relative to the life of Dr. Gold- 
fmith (hitherto unpublifhed) are 
given by a perfon who lived in the 
clofeft habits of intimacy with the 
Doétor. for the laft ten years of his 
life. 

Dr. Gold{mith’s firft eftablifh- 
ment in London after his travels, 
was as journeyman to a chymift 
near Pifh-ftreet-hill; and hearing 
that his friend Dr. Sleigh (formerly 
afellow-ftudent of his at Edinburgh} 
was in town, he waited with anxiety 
for the Sunday following to pay 
him a vifit; “ but notwithftanding 
it was Sunday,” faid the Doétor, 
“ and it is. to be fuppofed in my 
beft clothes, Sleigh fcarcely knew 
me—fuch is the tax the unfortunate 
pay to poverty—however, when he 
did recolleét me, I found his heart 
as wurm as ever, and he fhared his 
purfe and friendihip with me during 
his continuance 1n London *.” 

By the recommendation of his 
principal, the chymift, who faw in 
Goldfmith talents above his condi- 
tion, he foonafter became an ufher 
to the rev. Dr. Milner’s academy, 
at Peckham, where he centinued 
till fuch time as his criticifms in 
the Monthly Review introduced 
him to the acquaintance of Mr. 
Griffith, the principal proprietor, 





* Dr. Sleigh afterwards fettled as a phy- 
fician in Cork, his native city, and was 
rifing rapidly iato eminence, when he was 
cut off, in the flower of his age, by an 
inflammatory fever, which at onee deprived 
the world of a fine fcholar, a found phy- 
fieiany and an koneft man. 
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who engaged him in the compila- 
tion of it. 
The circumftance of his being 


ufher at Peckham academy was the $ 


only xra of Gold{mith’s life that 
he was vain enough to be afhamed 
of, forgetting ‘ that a man cannot 
become mean by a mean employ- 
ment.” He frequently ufed to 
talk of -his diftrefles on the conti- 
nent, fuch as living on the hofpi- 
talities of the friars in convents, 
fleeping in barns, and picking up 
a kind of mendicant livelihood 
by the German flute, with great 
pleafantry ; but the Jittle ftory of 
Peckham School he always caretully 
avoided ; and when an old friend 
one day very innocently made ufe 
of that common phrafe, “ Oh! 
that’s all a holiday at Peckham,” 
he reddened with great indignation, 
and alked him, ** Whether he meant 
to affront him ?” 

Dr. Goldfmith’s firft fettled refi- 
dence in London was in Green Ar- 
bour Court, Old Bailey, where be- 
ing introduced to the late Mr. New- 
bery, of whom the Doétor always 
fpoke with the higheft refpe@ and 
gratitude, he gave him a depart- 
ment ia the Public Ledger, where 
the Doctor wrote thofe periodical 
papers called “ Chinefe Letters,” 
which now appear in his works 
under the title of, “ The Citizen 
of the World.” 

The Dottor ufed to tell many 
pleafant ftories of Mr. Newbery, 
who, he faid, was the patron of 
more diftrefled authors than any 
man of his time.— The following 
one of—Anet, a man who had been 
pilloried,for fome deiftical writings, 
ard who was then in St. George’s- 
fields for debt, he ufed to relate 
with much colloquial humour : 
Anet, while he was in prifon, had 
written a little treatife on the Eng- 
lith Grammar, which he fent Gold- 
fmith, begging his interceffion with 
Mr. Newbery to difpofe of it. 
The compaflion of the bookfeller 
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Singular Species of Pride. 


met that of the poet’s, and they 


called together one evening 4 
Anet’s apartments in St. George's. 
fields. After the ufual forms of 
introduction, the price of the ma. 
nufcript was talked of, when Mr, 
Newbery very generoufly, and 
much above the expeétation of the 


author, faid, * he would give him F 
ten guineas for it”? ‘The bargain § 
was inftantly ftruck, and Anet, by 
way of fhewing his gratitude, faid, 


he would add a dedication to it, 


along with his vame. ‘This was the 7 


very thing Newberry wanted to 


avoid, and which gave tife to the F 


following curious dialogue : 


« But, Mr. Anet,” fays New. | 
bery, in his grave manner, “ would §) 
putting your name to it, do you | 
think, increafe the value of you 


book ? 
A, —* Why not, Sir?” . 


N.—* Confider a bit, Mr. Anet.” 
A, — “Well, Sir, I do, wha f 


then !’’ 


N.—* Why, then, Sir, you mut | 


recolleé that you have been pillaried, 
and that can be no recommends 
tion to any man’s book.” 


A,— TI grant I have beenpil- . 
loried—but I am not the firft ma F 


that has had this accident ;_ befides, 


Sir, the public very often fupport } 
a man the more for thofe unawoid | 


able misfortunes.” 

N.—* Unavoidable, Mr. Anet!— 
why, Sir, you brought it on yout 
felf by writing againft the eftablifh- 
ed religion of your country ; ani 
let me tell you, Mr. Anet, a mm 
who is fuppofed to have forfeited 
his ears on am an account, ftands 
but a poor candidate for publi 
favour.” 

4.— © Well, well, Mr. New 
bery (getting into a paffion,) i 
does not fignify talking—you eithet 
fuffer me to put my name to tt 
or, by G— you publifh no book 
of mine.” 

N.—* Very well, Sir,—you do 
as you pleafe in refpect to thu! 
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watter—Dbut if you have no regard 
to your reputation, I have fome 
for mine: fo Mr. Anet, a good 
evening to you.”—Here the con- 
verfation ended, and I believe the 
book was never fince publithed, 

Dr. Johnfon obferves in his 
Life of Milton, that his biogra- 
phers have been careful in men- 
tioning hiftorically every houfe in 
which this great poet lived, “ as if 
jt were an rang | to neglect naming 
any place that he honoured by his 
prefence,” Without being fcrupu- 
lonfly attached to this principle, I 
fhall mention the different  refi- 
dences of Goldfmith, only as they 
afford a pleafing kind of informa- 
tion to fympathetic minds, and 
mark the gradual progrefs of his 
advancements in fortune and lite- 
rary reputation, ‘ 

The Doétor, foon after his ac- 
quaintance with Newbery, for 
whom he held “ the pen of a 
ready writer,’ removed to lodg- 
ings in Wine Office Court, Fleet- 
ftreet, where he finifhed his * Vi- 
car of Wakefield,” and on which 
his friend Newbery, advanced him 
twenty guineas: “ A fum,” fays 
the Do¢tor, “I was fo little ufed 
to receive in a Jump, that I felt 
myfelf under the embarraffment of 
Captain Brazen in the play,  whe- 


ther I fhould build a privateer or. 


a play-houfe with the money.” 
About the fame time he publifhed 
“The Traveller ; or, A Profpec 
of Society.” Part of this poem, 
ashe fays in his dedication to his 
brother, the rev. Henry Goldfmith, 
“was formerly written to him 
from Switzerland,” and contained 
about two hundred lines. This 
manufcript lay by the Doétor fome 
years, without any determined idea 
of publifhing, till perfuaded to it 
by his friend Dr. Johnfon, who 
gave him fome general hints to- 
Wards enlarging it; and in parti- 
cular, as I have been informed, 
the concluding lines of that poem, 
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which Goldfmith has thus very 

beautifully verfified, 

“In every government though terrers 
reigny 

Though tyrant king, or tyrant laws ree 
ftrain, 

How {mall of all that humamhearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can caufe 
or cure? 

Still to ourfelves in every place confign’d 

Our own felicity we make Br find ; 

With fecret courfe, which no loud ftorme 
annoy, 

Glides the {mooth current of domeftic joy 5 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of 
fteel, 

To men remote from power — but rarely 
known, 

Leave reafon, faith, and confcience all 
our Gwn.”” 


Dr. Johnfon, thdveh no ftrangeF 
to Goldfmith’s oddities, always 
fpoke refpectably of his geniusy 
and praifed “ The Traveller,” as 
abounding with many beauties, par- 
ticularly that fine character of the 
Englifh nation beginning, 

‘¢ Fir’d at the found, my genius fpreads 
her wing, 

And flies where Britain courts the weftern 
{pring, 

Where lawns extend that fcorn Arcadian 
pride, 

And brighter ftreams than fam’d Hydafpes 
glide.” 

He frequently repeated the whole 
of this beautiful picture with an 
energy which did great honour ta 
the poet, 

The fame of thjs poem not only 
eftablifhed him as an author of cele- 
brity amongft the bookfellers, but 
introduced him to feveral of the 
literati and men Of eminence, 
Amongft thefe were the right hon. 
lord Nugent, Edmund Burke, Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, 
Topham, Beauclerc, Mr. Dyer, 
&c. &c. who took, a‘pleafure in the 
Doétor’s converfation, and by turns 
laughed at his blunders, and ad- 
mired the fimplicity of the man, 
and the elegance of his poetical 
talents, a 

The Doctor now, becoming quite 

2 renomn, 
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112 Anecdote of Goldf/mith and Lloyd. 


renomme, made his appearance in 
a more profeffional manner than 
ufual, viz. a fcarlet great coat but- 
toned clofe under the chin, a phy- 
fical wig and cane, as was the ta- 
fhion of the times, and declined 
vifiting many of thofe public 
places which formerly were fo con- 
venient to him in point of expence, 
and which contributed fo much to 
his amufement. ‘* In truth,” faid 


the Doétor (a favourite phrafe of | 


his,) one facrifices. fomething for 
the fake of good company, for here 
1’m fhut out of feveral places where 
I ufed to play the fool very agree- 
ably.” 

His acquaintance with Lloyd the 
author, and colleague of Churchill, 
commenced juft about this time, 
and the particulars of the introduc- 
tion are too curious to omit in this 
biographical fketch. 

Goldimith fitting one morning 
at the Chapter coffee-houfe, Lloyd 
came up to him with great frank- 
nefs, and afked him how he did? 
The Doétor, who certainly was a 
very modeft man, feeing a ftranger 
accoft him fo intimately, fhrunk 
back a little, and returned his en- 
quiries with an air of diftant civi- 
lity. “ Pho! pho!” fays Lloyd, 
<‘ my_name is Lloyd, and you are 
Dr. Goldfmith, who, though not 
formally introduced to one ano- 
ther, fhould be acquainted as bro- 
ther poets and literary men; there- 
fore, without any ceremony, will 

ou fup with me this evening 
at this houfe, where you will 
meet half-a-dozen honeit fellows, 
who, I think, will pleafe you ?” 
The Doétor, who admired the 
franknef{s of the introdu€tion, imme- 
diately accepted the invitation, 
and met him at the appointed hour. 


The party, which principally | 


confitted of authors and bookfel- 
lers, was, as Lloyd prediéted, quite 
agreeable to the Doftor, and the 
giafs circulated to a late hour in 
the morniag. A little before the 


company broke up, Lloyd wey 
out of the room, and, ina few mi- 
nutes afterwards, his voice was 
heard rather loud in the adjoining 
paflage, in converfation with the 
mafter of the houfe. 
immediately flew to his new friend, 
to enquire what was the matter, 
when Lloyd, with great fang fro, 
replied, “ O! nothing at all, but 
that this very cautious gentleman 
here has reful-d ».y nate on demand 
for the contents of the reckoning,” 


fays the other, ‘* to tell Dr. Gold. 
which I can’t get a farthing of; 
and fince you have thought pro. 


I now tell you, I will neither take 


man wanted cafh : will you accept 


my word for the reckoning ?”’ ** Mok 


certainly, Doétor, and for as much 
more as you like.’» ‘ Why then,” 
ter, and forgetting all animofities, 
and add it to the bill.” 


The wine was aceordingly fent 


in—the Doctor pltdged his word 


weeks afterwards paid it, without 
ever hearing any thing more about 
it from Lloyd, who, upon this and 
fimilar occafions, had a very for 
MEMONY } 

Soon after the publication of his 
« Traveller” he removed from 
Wine Office-court to the Library 
Stair-cafe, Inner Temple, and a 





the fame time took a country-houfe, 
e . e i o™ ‘ 

in conjunction with Mr. Bot, a4 
intimate literary friend of his, 0 


the Edgeware road, at the back of 


Cannons.” ‘This place, he jocu: 
larly called, ‘* Shoe-makez’s Pari 


difes” being originally, built bi | 
0. 





Goldfmith © 


—‘ You forget at the fame time,” [ 


fmith that you owe me between q 
fourteen and fitteen pounds already, 





per to explain matters fo publickly, | 
your word nor your note for the | 
reckoning.” ‘* Pho! pho!” fays } 
Goldfmith, “my dear boy, let | 


have no more words about the mat. | 
ter, “tis not the firft time a gentle. | 


fays Lloyd, ere to the maf: | 


“ fend in another cafk of wine, 


for the reckoning, and in a few § 


. 
Ww 


all 
















with flying Mercuriesy jettes d’eau’s, 


. drinking (which he was never in 
» the habit of,) and when hé went 
| upto bed took up 


| Wrote the chapter, or the betft part 


> his materials ready. for him, he 






| att of profeffion.” Here he did 





ene of the craft, who laid out fome- 
what Jefs than half am acre, with 
a {mall houfe, two rooms ona floor, 


and all the falfe tafte which Mr, 
Murphy fo happily ridicules in his 
farce -of ** Three Weeks after 
Marriage.” 

Here he wrote his “ Hiftory of 
England, in a Series of Letters from 
a nobleman to his fon,”’ a work Be- 
nerally attributed to George d. 
Lyttelton, and, what is rather fin- 

ular, never contradiéted, either 
dire€tly or indirectly, by that _no- 
bleman or any of his friends. This 
book had a very rapid fale, went 
through many editions in the author’s 
life-time, and continues to be ef- 
teemed .one of the moft ufeful in- 
troductions of that fort to the ftudy 
of our hiftory. 

His manner af compiling this 
hiftory was as follows : he firft 
read in a morning, from Hume, 
Rapin, and fometimes Kennet, as 
much as he defigned for one 
letter, marking down the paflages 
referred ¢o on a fheet dae, 
with remarks. He then rode or 
walked out with a friend or two, 
who he conftantly had with him, 
seturned to dinner, {pent the day 
generally convivally, without much 





his books and 
paper with him, where he generally \ 


of it, before he went to reft. his 
latter exercife coft him very little 
trouble, he faid; for having all 


Wiote it with as much facility as 
acammon letter. | 
of all his compilations, he 
ued to fay, his “ Selections of 
Poetry” fhewed mote “ the 


nothing but mark the particular 
pages with a red lead pencil, and 

t tis he got tivo hundred’ pounds 
~but then he ufed. to add, “ a man 


His refidence in Spoe-maker’s Paradife. 
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| fhews his judgment in thefe felec- 
tions, and he may be often twenty 
years of his life cultivating that 
judgment.” 

In 1768 he brought out “ The 
Good Natured Man,” a comedy, 
which, though evidently written by 
a {cholar and a man of obfervation, 
did not pleafe equal to its merits. 
Nothing fhews the prevalence of 
fafhion in literary matters more 
than the want of fuccefs in this 
comedy. Sentimental writing had 
then got pofieffion of the ttage, 
and nothing but morality and fen- 
tentious writing, litied upon ftilts, 
could meet the vitiated tafte of the 
audience; in vain did the fine 
writing and yet finer acting of 
Croaker (a charatter in the play,) 
engage the applaufe of the judici- 
ous few — in. vain did the dai: 





/cene mark with true comic difcri- 
mination the manners of that tribe, 
with the elegant and embarrafled 
feelings of the benevolent man. 
The predominant cry of the preju- 
diced and illiterate part of the pit 
was, ** It was low—it was d—mn’d 
vulgar, &c.” and this barbarous 
judgment had very nearly damned 
this comedy the very firft might, 
but for the uncommon exertions of 
the author’s friends, in whom were 
included all the judges and ama- 
teurs of dramatic. excellence. 

It is even doubtful whether thefe 
would have been fuffictent to fave 
the play, was it not for Croaker’s 
admirable reading of the mmcendiary 
letter in the fourth a&. To be 
compofed at fo truly comic an exhi- 
bition, “ muft have exceeded all 
power of face;” even the rigid 
moral mongers of the pit forgot 
their ufual feverity on this occafion, 
and their wature, truer than their 


judgments, joined in the full-toned 


roar of approbation. Goldfmith 
himfelf was fo charmed with this 
performance of Shuter’s, that he 
followed him into the green-room 
after the play was over, and — 
; € 
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ed him in his honeft, fincere man- 
ner, before all the performers ; 
telling him ‘f he had exceeded his 
own idea of the chara¢ter, and that 
the fine comic richnef$ of his co- 
Jouring made it almoft appear as 
new to him as to any other perfon 
jn the houfe.”’ 

The Doétor followed up this 
compliment with a more folid one, 
by giving him ten guineas for his 
benefit ticket the fame feafon, 





fe 


ReflePions on the PRESENT STATE 
of LITERATURE iz ENGLAND, 


IT will appear a paradox to 
advance, and be confidered as no 
fmaller temerity to venture the 
aflertion, that literature is on the 
wane inthis country. Ifit can be 
proved that this pofition is a ground- 
lefs one, no perfon will more 
heartily rejoice in the proof than 
he who here prefumes to. exprefs 
his prefent opinion to be, that the 
affertion is true, 

It is principally for the purpofe 
of obtaining this fatisfaction, if 
that be poffible, that he hazards a 
fentiment, againft which tempo. 
rary and other prejudices will, no 
doubt, excite a general complaint. 
But, however this may be, he can- 
not help bringing it forward, and 
that in one of the firft periodical 

ublications of this age, in order, 
uf it fhould be true, to turn the 
minds of fome perfon more towards 
the interefts of valuable than /xper- 


ficial learning ; or in cafe it fhould 


be falfe, he may happily have his 
doubts removed, and conceive a 
greater efteem for the age he lives 
in, than he is now inclined to en- 
tertain of it. 

To mention living authors in 
contraft with thofe who have been 
long fince removed beyond the 
reach of either praife or blame, and 
particularly in confirmation of a 
principle which is apparently de- 





| able, and a profitable {tation * 

































































figned to depreciate the celebrity . 
they have acquired, and the yaly i 
of their labours, is an invidioy 
talk, to which he does not fe¢l : 
himfelf prompted by prudence of h 
inclination. 
That this is a reading age can. ) f 
not well be denied, for the cont: fy, 
nued fwarms of new publications fF P 


the increafe of circulating libraries 
and the eftablifhment of book. f of 
clubs in every part of the king Fg, 
dom, futhciently prove this; buf g 
the obvious and neceflary queftion | me 
is, what kind of reading ts moth ¢q, 
in vogue? As to the polite pay eg 
of the world, /:terature, 1f fuch tP foe 
may be called, is only one of ther Hj 
numerous vehicles of amufemen— Hi 
Novels, and a modern fpecies off) per’ 
writing, which differs but litkhh 4 ¢ 
from novels, namely, Tours adh tow 
Fournals, form what we may flkF here 
their literary pleafure. And with v 
refpect to perfons of a caft fom-§ we 
what different from thefe, and wh? deed 
are dignified with the appellatial’ nent 
of men of letters, it will be diflicut abfo) 
to find them engaged in any thin} any 
better than the light fuperfcil® the n 
parts of literature. Works of dey The 
and refined erudition are as feldon dram 
publifhed as they are inquired aft upon 
or read. Now, as the numbensdf point 
the men of letters, as they arech® of 
led, are very numerous, it 159) thence 
clear cafe, that thofe erudite me unegu, 
fearches which canftituted the cht} has 91 
racter of men of letters formetjfR into a 
do not form theirs, and of cour The 
from want of vigorous cultivatiou former 
deep and folid learning muf be ol diculec 
the decline. more ¢ 

The elegancies of language, ® 
cording to the modern notion 4 
literary elegance, will fet of 
book of very trifling merit, 
procure for the author a como 
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demned to oblivion with all the 
arbitrary fury of falfe criticifm. 
From this kind of tafte it has 
arifen, that fome hiftories in our 
language arc cried up as the firft 
hiftoric compofitions that have ap- 

ared fince the days of Thucy- 
dides and Livy, though the ele- 
ance for which they are fo cele- 
brated confifts chiefly in the fmooth- 
nefs of their periods, quaint turns 
of expreflion, and a noveliftic me- 
thod of drawing characters and 
reprefenting incidents, If any hif- 
torical work of the prefent time 
can be produced equal in all the 
eflential requifites neceflary in that 
fpecies of literature, to Knolles’s 
Hiftory of the Turks, Clarendon’s 
Hiftory of the Rebellion, or Bur- 
net’s Hiftory of the Reformation, 
a confiderable ftep will be made 
towards demolifhing the pofition 
here advanced. 

With refpect to poetry, though 
we have many ingenious, and in- 
deed elegant claimants to an emi- 
nent feat on Parnaffus, yet it is an 
abfolute impoflibility to mention 
any of them in competition with 
the ntmes of Milton and Driden. 
The beft Englith poets, as well 
dramatic as otherwife, trod clofe 
upon the heels of each other in 
point of time, down to the reign 
of George the Firft, but from 
thence they have appeared at very 
unequal diftances, and the number 
has gradually leffened from thence 
intoa very {mall compafs. 

The fyftematic theology of the 
former age, however it may be ri- 
diculed now, had to boaft a far 
mote extenfive number of learned 
and pious profeffors, than, as we 
ave great reafon to fear, can be 

und among us. Let the flippant 
concife harangues of our modern 
ecetics, half made up of hea- 
“te and the other part of Chrif- 
» Morality, without any con- 

ton with the texts, or any re- 
order in their parts, be com- 





Critique on Hiftorians and Poets. 
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pared by an impartial and judici- 
ous perfon with the fermons pub- 
lifhed in the laft century, and then 
let him determine which appears 
beft calculated cto initruct a con- 
gregation in the principles of the 
Chriftian religion. ‘hat there are 
fermons publifhed by fome living 
divines which do honour to their 
piety, learning, and judgment 

cannot be difputed; but it wil 

not be eafy to match an equal num- 
ber of thefe with a number that cas 
be brought of thofe of the laft age. 

The fubjects of our moft cele- 
brated fermons are moral duties, 
or fome light fentiments which re- 
quire in the elucidation not fo 
much depth of judgment as power 
of expreflion. We perceive the 
difcourfes of our old divines {trong- 
ly tinctured with the lamp, and 
evincing a clofe thinking, as well as 
extenfive reading, on the part of 
their authors, ‘This is rarely to. 
be found in the popular difcourfes 
of our day. Who can be matched 
with the logical, the forcible, and 
the nervous Barrow? That name 
alone of the laft age will overba- 
lance the whole hoft of moderns 
in this department of literature. 

In the philofophical and mathe- 
matical walks there is evidently a 
very great falling off. There ares 
indeed, fome eminent names on 
the lift of’thefe branches of fcience 
now flourifhing among us; but 
then their names are few, and 
their confequence inconfiderable, 
in comparifon of the fhining hoft 
of fages who illuminated the fcien- 
tific world at the clofe of the laft, 
and the early part of the prefent 
century. The names of Barrow, 
Newton, Wallis, Gregory, Boyle, 
Flamftead, Halley, Whifton, Cotes, 
with a number of others, may be 
mentioned as a groupe, the like 
of which now may be looked for 
in vain. 

As to claffical literature, the peo- 
ple of the prefent age are accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed to confider it as a matter of 
very trifling, if any confequence, ex- 
cept it be to gentlemen of particu- 
lar profeflions,; and hence a man 
has little encouragement to turn 
the bent of his ftudies that way. 
Formerly, when men of quality 
were.in general fcholars, they pa- 
tronized learned men merely be- 
caufe they were fo; but this is fel- 
dom if ever the c&{e in our time. 
From the correfpondence of fome 
of the moft eminent men of the 
faft century, we find that works 
publifhed in the learned languages 
by Voflius, Scaliger, Grotius, 
Uther, &c. were certain of a good 
price and a rapid fale ; but there 
are few bookfellers now who would 
be inclined to undertake publifhing 
even a {mall treatife in the Latin 
language, written by ever fo good 
a {cholar. 

We havey it is true, ftill great 
fohools and univerfities, nor are 
they deficient in ftudents. ‘The 
decay of learning has not yet pro- 
cecded quite fo far as to render a 
liberal education unfathionable. But 
if obfervation, and the teftimony 
of fome of the moft refpectable 
modern authors, may be relied 
on, the ftate of literature has not 
improved in either of the latter 
foundations for the fpace of half a 
century paft, Our young gentle- 
men, and even thofe who are placed 
in a profeflion to which learning 
appears neceflarily attached, per- 
ceiving that there is a fhorter and 
lefs rugged method of obtaining 
the character of men of letters, 
by poring over a quantity of old 
authors, and devoting a confider- 
able portion of their time to clofe 
ftudy, foon abandon the latter 
courfe as unfafhionable, and un- 
productive‘of profit or pleafure. 

One caufe why the learned lan- 
guages have funk into difrepute of 
late years, has been the difufe of 
quotations from them by our moft 
efteemed modern authors, In the 





time of James the Firft, and for, 
long fpace afterwards, the affeth. 
tion of quoting from Latin ang 
Greek writers was carried to , 
moft ridiculous extreme, commonly 
one part of a fentence being in 
Englifh, and the remainder in q 
language few readers could under. 


ftand. At prefent we are devia. F 
ing to the oppofite point, and th B 


claffics are fupplanted by quotation 


from our own poéts, or by French & 
phrafes. This conveys an idea to 


many, that the learned langua 


are of little or no value ; and ther. 
fore numbers of young perfons wh 


have received their education at th 


grammar-fchool, after they hang 
quitted it, abandon all they havf 


learned there. 


By a judicious quotation eithe : 
from the Latin or Greek, an a. 
thor relieves himfelf, pleafes thf 


intelligent reader, and creates i 


defire in the inquifitive mind pF 
get acquainted with the meanin§ 


of it. 


The intention of thefe few rf 
fleGtions is not to imply that the 


ftate of learning is indeed grofly 
or rapidly on the decline. He why 
throws them out is fully fenfibh 
of the merits of a good numbert! 


valuable writers now living, af 


is happy in acknowledging, tht! 
great and important improvemell 


have been made of late years in ttf 


field of fcience, by men who 
ferve well of their country and 
mankind. But, Jnotwithftandit 
this, be thinks the charaéteriftic! 
this age 1s Lightne/s, or a regard 

what is fuperficial and gaudy, ! 
the negleét of what is folid a 
durable, A degeneracy in leami 
always proceeds or accompamits 
‘degeneracy of manners, and wit 
ther either, or both, do not © 
tinguifh the prefent period, | 
humbly leaves t6 the confiderat? 
of thofe who have greater abilit 
and more opportunities of obit" 


tion than he is pofleffed of. 
3 
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he Natura History of the 


PIGEON, 
( From the Sporting Magazine. ) 


THE varieties of the tame pi- 
geon are fo numerous, that it would 
he a vain attempt to mention them: 
{o much is the figure and colour of 
this bird under human controul, 
that the pigeon-fanciers, by coup- 
ling a ate and female of different 
forts, can breed them, as they ex- 
prefs it, to a feather: hence we 
have the various names of croppers, 
carriers, jacobines, powters, runts, 
tumblers, turbits, &c. 

The tame pigeons, and all its 
beautiful varieties, is faid to de- 
rive its origin from the ftock-dove; 
the Englifh name implying its be- 
ing the ftock or ftem, whence the 
other domeftic kinds have been 
propagated. This bird, in its na- 
tural ftate, is of a deep bluith afh- 
colour; the breaft dafhed with a 
fine changeable green and purple: 
its wings are worked with two 
black bars, and its tail is barred 
with black near the end. ‘Thefe 
are the colours of the pigeon ina 
fate of nature; and from thefe 
fimple hints has the art of man 
propagated a variety which words 
cannot defcribe, nor imagination 
fuggeit: nature, however, {till per- 
feveres in her great outline; and 
though the form, colour, and-even 
the fecundity of thefe birds, may 
be thus altered, their natural man- 
ners and inclinations continue {till 
the fame. 

It is well known that the dove- 
koufe pigeon breeds every month: 
it lays two white eggs, which ge- 
nerally produce young ones of dif- - 
ferent fexes. From three or four 
clock in the evening, til] nine 
the next day, tke female fits on the 
ges; fhe is then relieved by the 
male, who performs the fame duty 
ftom'ten till three, while his mate 
1s procuring fuftenance abroad. 

us they take their ftations al- 
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ternatcly, till the young are ex- 
cluded, which is from eighteen ta 
twenty days, according to the 
warmth or coldnefs of the feafon, 
If, during this term, the female 
neglects or delays to return at the 
expected hour, the male follows 
her, and compels her tq attend 
her duty; fhould the cock in his 
turn be dilatory, the hen retaliates 
with equal feverity, and will be 
obeyed. 

So conftant, however, is the hen 
pigeon to her eggs, that the legs 
of one were known to drop off 


-before fhe would defert her little 


charge. Rather than neglect her 
duty, fhe fuffered the lofs of thofe 
limbs by the keen feverity of a 
froft, and, whatever fhe might en- 
dure, performed her tafk till the 
young ones made their appearance, 

After pigeons are hatched, they 
require no food for the three firlt 
days; but it is neceflary that they 
fhould be kept warm, which is a 
talk impofed by the female upon 
herfelf. During this period fhe 
never ftirs out, except for a few 
minutes to procure a little food, 
From this time they are fed for 
ejght or ten days, with corn or 
grain of different kinds, which the 
old ones gather in the fields, and 
keep treafured up in their crops, 
whence they throw it up again 
into the mouths of the young ones, 
who demand it very greedily. 

So great isthe produce of this bird 
in its domeftic ftate, that, in the 
fpace of four years, near fifteen 
thoufand may be produced from a 
fingle pair. Thofe pigeons which 
are called carriers, and are em- 
ployed to convey letters, are eafily 
diftinguifhed from all others by 
their eyes, which are furrounded 
with a broad circle of marked 
white fkin; and by being of a 
dark blue or blackifh colour. It 
is from their attachment to their 
native place, and part cularly where 
they bring up their oung, that 
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118 = Surprifing Swiftnefs of the Carrier Pigeon, 


thefe birds are employed in feveral 
countries as the mott expeditious 
travellers, They are firft brought 
from the. place where they are 
bred, and whither it is intended 
to fend them back with informa- 
tion. The letter is fixed under 
the bird’s Wings and after, feeding 
it well (left it fhould ftop by the 
way to eat) it is let loofe, to re- 
turn. ‘The little animal no fooner 
finds itfelf at liberty, than 1 its paf- 
fion for its native {pot, Cireéts ail 
its motions. It is feen, upon tl hefe 
occafions, flying direéily inio the 
clouds to an amazing height; and 
there, with the greateft certainty 
and exaétnefs, direCting: itfelf by 
fome furprifing inftinét towards 
home. It is faid that, in the fpace 
of an hour and a half, they fome- 
times perform a journey of forty 
miles; and Thevenot relates that 
they commonly travel from Aleppo 
to Alexandria (above eighty-eight 
miles) in lefs than fix hours. “Tt 
has been proved, by experiment, 
that one of thefe pigeons will tra- 
vel three miles in a minute, or 
from St. Alban’s to London in 
feven minutes. 

There are many {pecies of the 

‘ld pigeon, differing from the 
ye dove; the ring-dove is of 
this number: It is much larger 
than the former, and builds its neft 
with a few dry fticks in the boughs 
of trees: this bird feems much 
fonder of its native freedom than 
the former, and attempts have been 
often made to render it domeftic, 
but they have hitherto proved 
fruitlefs; for though their eggs 
have been hatched by the fame 
pigeons in a dove-houfe, yet as 
foon as. they could fly, they always 
repaired to the woods, where they 
were firft produced. 

There are a great variety of fo- 
reign birds, which belong to the 
pigeon {pecies: that named by Ed- 
wards, the large crowned pigeon 
of the Eaft Indies, is as large as a 
turkey, and cyidently belongs to 














the pigeon fpecies. It has the 
form and manners of a piveon, ag 
well as its beak, head, legs, and 
voice: itis a native of the ifle of 
Banda, 

The leffer crowned pigeon is 
alfo a native of India; it is of the 
fize of a cominon pigeon, and has 
a black head and neck, and the 
back, rump, and tail 1s of a deep 
green ; the breaft and bell ly is af a 
violet colour, and the reft q 
gilded red. 

The turtle-dove is fmaller, and 
fhyer thar any of the former, and 
may eafily be diftinzuifhed from 
the reit, by the iris of the eves, 
which is of a fine yellow, and by 
a beautiful ca om n iil which 
encompaties the eyelids. Thele 
birds are farred for their fid lity 
and attachment; for when a pair 
is put in a cage, and one cies, the 
other will not furviveit. ‘The tur 
tle-dove is a bird of paflage, and 
few or none continue in our north: 
ern climates during the winter; 
they come here in flocks to breed, 
in fummer, and delight in open 
mountainous, fandy countries. They 
build their nefts in the midt of 
woods; but they may be tamed, 
and even propagate in dove-houfes, 
like the tame pigeon; they will 
even pair with them, and produce 
a mixed fpecies. 





Narrative of the Jufferings of Lieut, 
George Speari Pe avho lived feven 
nights in @ coal pit, avithout any 
JSuftenance except fome rain-walth 


ON Wednefday, Sept. 13. 176, 
between three and four 0 ‘clock | in 
afternoon, I went into a little wo 
called Northwoodfide (fituated bee 

ween two and three miles to the 


N. W. of Glafgow) with a defigh 


to gather a few hazel-nuts. 

think I could not have been in ™ 
wood more than a quarter of af 
hour, nor have gathered snore than 


ten nuts, before J unfortunately, 
3 2 nid 
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‘ato an old coal-pit, exa@tly feven- 
teen yards deep, which had been 
made through a folid rock. I was 
{ome little time infenfible. Upon 
recovering my recollection, I found 
myfelf fitting (nearly as a_ tailor 
does at his work,) the blood flow- 
jog pretty faft from my mouth; 
and. f thought that I had broken 
a blood-vetlel, and contequently 
had not long to live; but, to my 
ereat comfort, IT foon difcovered 
that the blood proceeded from a 
wound in my tongue, which I fup- 
pofed I had bitten in my fall. 
Looking at my watch it was ten 
minutes paft four, and getting up, 
I furveyed my limbs, and to my 
inexpreffible joy found that not ope 
was broken. I was foon recon- 
ciled to my fituation, having, from 
my childhood, thought that fome- 
thing very extraordinary was to 
happen.to me in the courfe of my 
life; and I had not the leaft doubt 
of being relieved in the morning; 
for, the wood being but fmall, and 
fituated near a populous city, it is 
much frequented, efpecially in the 
nutting feafon, and there are feve- 
ral foot paths leading through it. 
Night now approached, when it 
began to rain, not in gentle fhowers, 
but in torrents of water, fuch as is 
generally experienced at the au- 
tumnal equinox, The pit I had 
fallen into was about five feet in 
diameter; but not having been 


worked for feveral years, the fub- 


terranean paflages were choaked 
up, fo that I was expofed to the 
rainy which continued, with very 
{mall intermiffions, till the day of 
my releafe; | and, indeed, in a 


_ very fhort time, 1 was completely 


wet through. In this comfortlefs 
condition I endeavoured to take 
fome repofe. A forked ftick that 
I found in the it, and which I 
placed diagonally to the fide of it, 
ferved alternately to fupport my 
head as a pillow,, or my body occa- 
fonally, which was much bruifed z 
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alnioft conftantly rained, 


‘Jittle moifture. 
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but, in the whole time IT remained 
here, 1 do not think that I ever 
flept one hour together. Having 
patled a very difagreeable and te- 
dious night, I was fomewhat cheer- 
ed with the appearance of day- 
light, and the melody of a 
robin red-breaft that had perched 
directly over the mouth of the ,*.; 
and this pretty little warbler con- 
tinued to vifit my quarters every 
morning during my confinement; 
which I conitrued into a happy 
omen of my future deliverance ; 
and I fincerely believe the truft I 
had in Providence, and the com- 
pany of this little bird, contributed 
much to that ferenity of mind ] 
conitantly enjoyed to the laft. At 
the diftance of about 100 yards, in 
a direct line from the pit, there was 
a water-mill, ‘The miller’s hou 
was near to me, andthe road to 
the mill was ftill nearer. I could 
frequently hear the horfes going’ 
this road to and from the mill; 
frequently I heard human voices ; 


-and I could diftinétly hear the 


ducks and hens about the mill. I 
made the beft ufe of my voice on 
every Occafion; but it was to no 
manner of purpofe; for the wind, 
which was conttantly high, blew in 
a line from the mill to the pir, 
which eafily accounts for what [ 
heard ; and, at the fame time, my 
voice was carried the contrary ways 
I cannot fay I fuffered much froin 
hunger. After two or three days 
that appetite ceafed ; but my thirtt 
was intolerable; and, though it 
; yet. b 
could not till the third or fourth 
day, preferve a drop of it, as the 
earth at the bottom of the pit fuck- 
ed it up as faft as it randown, In 
this diftrefs I fucked my cloaths; 
but from them I conld extraét but 
The fhock I re- 
ceived in the fall, together with the 
diflocation of one of my ribs, kept 
me, I imagine, in a continual fever; 
I cannot otherwife account for my 
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fufering fo much more from thirft 
than I did from hunger, At laft I 
difcovered the thigh-bone of a bull 
(which J afterwards heard had fallen 
into the pit about eighteen years 
before me,) almoft covere ‘d with the 
earth. I dug i it up; and the large 
end of it left a cavity that, I fup- 
pole, might contain a quart. ‘This 
the water gradually drained into, 
but fo very flowly, that it was a 
confiderable time before I could 
dip anut fhell full at a time; which 
1 emptied into the palm ‘of my 
hand, and fo drank it. The wa- 
ter now began to encreafe pretty 
fait, fo that I was glad to enlarge 
my refervoir, infomuch that, on 
the 4th or 5th day, I had a fuffi- 
cient fapply ; ; and this water was 
certainly the prefervation of my 
lite. 

At the bottom of the pit there 
were great quantities of reptiles, 
fuch as frogs, toads, large black 
{nails, or flugs, &c. ‘Vhefe noxi- 
ous creatures would frequently 
crawl about me, and often got into 
re refervoir; neverthelefs, I 

thought it the fweeteft water I had 
ever tafted ; and at thts dif tance of 
time the remembrance of it is fo 
{weet, that, were it now poffible to 
obtain any of it, I am fure. 1 would 
{wallow it with avidity. I have 
frequently taken both frogs and 
toads out of my neck, = if 
fuppofe, they took fhelter while I 
flept. The toads I always de- 
ftroyed, but the frogs I carefully 

referved, as I did not know but 
fhould be under the neceffity of 
eating them, which J fhould not 


have fcrupled to have done had I 


been very hungry. 

Saturday, the 16th, there fell but 
little rain, and I had the fatisfa¢tion 
to‘hear the voices of fome boys in 
the wood. Immediately I called 
out with all my might, but it was 
all.in vain, though I afterwards 
learned that they aétually heard 
Me; but, being pfepoflefled with 
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an idle ftory of a wild man being 


in the wood, they ran away af 
frighted. 


day, when | completed my forty. 
firiteyear; and 1 think it was the 
hext day that fome of my acquaint. 
ancey having accidentally heard 
that I had gone the way I did, fent 
two or three porters out purpofely 
to fearch the pits for me. ‘Thefe 
men went to the miller’s houfey and 
made enquiry for me ; but, on ac. 
count of the very great rain at the 
time, they never ‘entered the wood; 
but cruelly returned to their cin. 
ploy ers, telling them they” had 
fearched the pit, and that 1 was not 
to be found. Many people in my 
difmal fituation would, no doubt, 
have died with defpair; but I thank 
God, I enjoyed a perfect ferenity of 
mind ; fo much fo, that in the 
Tuefday afternoon, and when I 
had been fix nights in the pit, I 
very compofedly (by way of amufe- 
ment) combed my wig on my knee, 
humming a tune, ond thinking of 
Archer in the * Beaux vege 
At length, the morning, Sept. 
20, the happy morning for my deli 
verance came; a day that, while 
my memory lafts, I will always 
celebrate with gratitude to heavea! 
Through the brambles and_buthes 
that covered the mouth of the ptt, 
I could difcover the fun fhiining 
bright, and my pretty warbler was 
chanting his melodious  itraims, 
when my attention was rouzed bya 
confufed noife of human voices 
which feemed to be afproaching 
faft towards the pit ; immediately ! 
called out, and moft agreeably {ur- 
prized feveral of my acquaintancys 
who were in fearch of me. Many 
of them are ftill living in Glab 
gow ; and it is not lang “Gnce I had 
the. very great fatisfaction of enter 
taining one of them at my apatt 
ments. They told me that they 
had not the mof diftant hope of 
finding me aliye; bwt withed t¢ 
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Sunday » the 17th, was my birth. 
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| was palling along the read, and, 


| fiftance, and a rope from the mill, 
> I was foon fafely landed on ¢erra 
firma, The miller’s wife had very 


t but the tear of gratitude ftarts from 
My eye? 


tye my body a decent burial, 
hhould they be fo fortunate as to 
fnd it. As foon as they heard my 
voice, they all ran towards the pit, 
and I could diftinguifh a_well- 
known voice exclaim, ** Good God! 
he is fill living ¢”’ Another of them, 
though a very honett North- Briton, 
betwixt his farprife and joy, could 
not help aking me, in the Hiber- 
‘nian ftvle, if 1 were fill living? 
I told him, “I was, and hearty 
too;” and then gave them parti- 
cular directions how to proceed in 
getting me out. Fortunately at 
that junéture a collief, from a 
working pit in the neighbourhood, 


hearing an unufual noife in the 
wood, his curiofity prompted him 
to learn the occafion. By his af- 


kindly brought fome milk warm 
from the cow ; but, on my coming 
tothe frefh air, I grew faint, and 
could not tafte it. Need I be 
ahamed to acknowledge, that the 
firt dictates of my heart prompted 
me to fall on my knees, and ejacu- 
late a filent thank {giving to the God 
of my deliverance ; fince, at this 
diftant time, I never think of it 


Every morning while I was in 
the pit I tied a knot in the corner 
o my handkerchief, fuppofing 
that, if I died there, and my body 
hhould be afterwards found, the 
number of knots would certify how 
many days I had lived. Almoft 
the firft queftion my friends afked 
me was, how long I had been in 
the pit? Immediately I drew my 
handkerchief from my pocket, and 
ws them count the Knots. They | 
ound feven, the exact number of 
nights I had been there. We now 
matened ont of the wood. I could 
alk without fupport; but that 
*% not allowed, each perfon pre- 
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| fent ftriving to fhew me how much 
they were rejoiced that they had 
found me alive and fo well. They 
led me to the miller’s houfe, where 
a great number of people were 
collected to fee me. A gentleman, 
who had a country houfe juft by, 
very kindly, at my requeft, fent for 
a glafs of white wine. I ordered 
a piece of bread to be toatted, 
which I foaked in the wine, and 
ate. I now defired the miller’s 
wife to mike me up a bed, fondly. 
thinking that nothing. more was 
wanting than a little refrefhing 
fleep to terminate the misfortune. 
Sut alas! I was ftill to undergo 
greater fufferings than I had yet 
endured. By the almoft continual 
rains, together with the cold damp 
arifing from the warm ground on 
which I lay, and not being able to 
take the leaft exercife to keep up a 
proper circulation of the blood, 
my legs were much fwelled and be- 
numbed. Some of my friends, * 
obferving this, propofed to fend to 
Glafgow for medical advice. I at 
firtt declined it, and happy had it 
been for me if I had purfued my 
own inclinations; but, unfortu- 
nately for me, a phyfician and fur- 
geon were employed, both of them 
ignorant of what ought to have 
been done. Initead of ordering 
my legs into cold water, or rubbin 
them with a coarfe towel to bring 
on a gradual circulation, they ap- 
plied hot bricks and large poul- 
tices to my feet. This, by expand- 
ing the blood-veflels too fuddenly, 
put me to greater torture than I 
ever endured in my life, and not 
only prevented me enjoying that 
refrefhing fleep I fo much wanted, 
but a¢tually produced a mortifica- 
tion in both my feet. I do not 
mean, by relating this circnmftance, 
to refleét on the Faculty in general 
at Glafgow! for [ was afterwards 
attended by gentlemen who are an 
honour to the profeffion. The 
fame method was purfued for fe- 
veral 
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veral days, without even giving 
me the bark till [ mentioned 1t my- 
feif. ‘This happily ttopped the 
progrefs of the mortificat: on, which 
the doctors did not know had taken 
place till the miller’s wife fhewed 
them a black fpet, about as broad 
as a fhilling, at the bottom of my 
left heel. In a day Oortwo more 
the whole fkin, together with ali 
the nails of my left foot, and three 
from my right foot, came off like 
the fingers of a glove. 

Oppofite the river on which the 
mill itood there was a bleachfield. 
It is cuftomary for the watchmen in 
the night to blow-a horn to frighten 
thieves. T his I frequently heard 
when I was in the pit; and very 
often, when I was in a found fleep 
at the miller’s, i have been 
awakened by it with the greateft 
horrors, {till thinking myfelt m the 
pit; fo that, in fact, 1 futtered as 
mach by imaginaticn as from re- 
ality. 

I continued fix weeks at the mil- 
Ier’s, when the roads became too 
bad for the doétors to vifit me, fo 
that 1 was unde r the necefity of | 
being carried in a fedan chair to 
my lodgings i in Glafgow. 
time my right foot was quite well: 
but in my left foot, where the 
above-mentioned black fpot ap- 
peared, there was a large wounds, 
and it too plainly proved that the 
os calcis was nearly all decayed, for 
the furgeon could put his probe 
through the centre of it. The fleth 
too at the bottom of my foot was 
‘quite feparated from the bones and 
tendons, fo that I was forced to fub- 
mit to have it cut off. In this pain- 
ful ftate I lay feveral months,. re- 
duced to a mere fkeleton, taking 
thirty. drops of laudanum every 
night; and, though it fomewhat 
eafed the pain in my foot, it was 

nerally three or four in the morn- 
“ang before I got any reft. My 
fituation now became truly alarm- 
| ang ; I had a confultation of fur- 
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geons, who advifed me to wy 
with patience for an ex ‘oliatn 
w! 1ien t] 1cy had Hot the leg ait doy) 











byt they thould foon cure my fy ct 


es the fame time the 


‘fray ike - n! 


Swledeed that it was in spotit p f0 
to sa t! ie pre scife time whe ay 


tuat would happen, as it might} 


fix, or even twelve months, bef 
In my emaciag the 


it came to pafs. 


condition I was certain that ity 
not poflible for me to hold ont hy 
the trme: and knowing that | my 


be a very great cripj ile. with ¢ 


lofs of my heel bone, I camety 


determined refolution to haven 
leg taken off, and appointed t 


very next day for the operatitiy 


but no furgeon came near me. 
dincerely believe they withed: 
pe rform a cure; but being, a 
thought, the belt judge of myo 
fee elings, Iwas refolved this ti 
to be gui ded by my own opinis 
accordingly, on the 2d of Mt 
1770, my leg was taken off ali 
lelew the knee. Yet, notwi 
ftanding I had fo long endured 
rod of “affliGtion, misfortunes f 

followed me. About three ho 
| after the amputation had beeny 
formed, and when I was quitt 
bed, I found myfelf nearly faint 
with the lofs of blood; the li 
tures had all given way, ani! 

arteries had bled a confiders 
time before it was difcavered. 

this time the wound was inflam 
neverthelefs, I was under the 

ceflity of once more fulbmittig 
the operation of the needle, and 

principal artery was fewed up! 

different times before the blo 

ftopped. I fuffered much for! 

or three days, not daring tot 

wink of fleep ; for the ” mom 

fhut my eyes, my ftump (109 
conttantly held by the nerve} 
take fuch cony site motions | 
I really think a ftab to the 
could not be attended with * 
pain. My blood. too was 
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A Chara 


{oll ately dr: ined th rou? ght th 1@ wound 
near a ‘fortnight atter “my le g was 
cut off. I lay for 10 dave and 
nights in one poli tion, barin 
to move left the ligature fhonld 
again give Way ; but I could | 
dure it no longer, and ventured to 
turn my felf in my bed, contrary to 
the advice of my furgeon, which | 
happily effected, and hey e1 jelt 
greater pleafure in my life, Six 
weeks after the amputation, [ went 
out in afedan chair for the benefit 
of the air, being exactly nine 
months from the day I fell into the 
pit. Soon after, I took lodgings 
in the country; where, getting 
lenty of warm new milk, my ap- 
petite and ftrenoth increafed daily ; : 
nd to this day I blefs God I do 
enjoy perfect health; and I have 
fince been the happy rm her of nine 
children. 

GeEoRGE SPEARING, 


Greenwich Hajpital, 
it dug. 1793. 
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A Charafer and Converfation, 
A FrRaGMENT, 


—* PRAY, now, do you ob- 
ferve that little old gentleman---not 
fo old, neither, I beli ieve—in Num- 
ber 5 with a pipe and red nofe--- 
you fee he has nothing more fump- 
tuous before him than a flice of 
Chethire and a pint of ‘Truman--- 
and yet, ftrange to tell, half his 
ottune would be fifflicient to buy 
and fell the whole hioahe <i, 
Seale don’t look at his coat—to 

fure it is none of the mott 
fihionable;—but never regard a 
man’s drefs,—Egad ! if the richeft 
people. were to drefs the moft ele- 
oo hat firmly perfuaded there 
Would be more BEAUx in Lom- 
bard-ftreet than in Grofvenor- 
mp ~ 
hi “ Well, ‘but how is it pofible ? 
8 Very aftonifhing,” 


rr f° 
cLeéer a ra Co VE Mycion, 


not daring 
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| Avy, to be fure it is; impoffie 
bilities are always atonithine on ta 
 they’come to be truths. Tl tell 
you what— there. are mare things 
(as my friend Hamlet fays) in hea- 
ven and earth than are dreamt of 
' in your philofophy.”—That gen- 
| tleman is a merchant—deals much, 
| in the dutch and Weft India trade 
—has faflered fomething by this 
d—'d war; indeed, in the City, it 
would be a mark of infignificance 
not to have fuflered by it in fome 
degree ;—-yet if he has a groat—he 
poll me s near a plum.” 
“« A plum! zounds, what’s a 
plan? i 
* Why, don’t you know? Then 
Pil tell you. It means a hundred 
thoufand pounds, and is called a 
PLUM, becaufe when it gets into 
the hands of fuch young dogs as 
you, it yani‘hes like a fugar-plum 
in the mouth of a child.” 
*¢ Very much obliged to you for 
your oaeieresene! Pat, with due 





deference to th € iupe ‘tiority of your 


judg gement, how 1s It that we find 


him in ae odd hali-price looking 

ompany; aad his entertainment 
ioe not feem altogether to fa 
that—” 

There it is now.—How often 
fhall I be obliged to tell you, that it 
is by fuch ccconomy that he has 
amalled his riches? Perhaps you 
think he is parfimonious—you are 





mighty odd to you; 





miftaken.—When alone; indeed, as 
at prefent, he cares not what he 
eats, provided dame Nature is fa- 
tised; but when in company, 
thete is not a man draws a purfe 
with more generofity, or finifhes a 
bottle with better f{pirits.— Betwixt 
ourfelves—I beg it may not go far- 
ther—I have feen him a little tipfy 
or fo: bargains, you know, in the 
way Of trade cannot always be fet- 
tled with dry lips.—This appears 
but thus it is, 
by induftry, frugality, and a juit 
notion of the value of money, that 
fo many extenfiye fortunes are 
made.— 
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12% Profperity or Adverfity moft favourable to Virtue, 


made.— Now, you obferve the gen- 
tleman take his leave—to-morrow 
you may find him on ’Change, em- 
onda in the moft active buitle. 

ring this day, his profeffional 
engagements wholly take up his 
thoughts; but at night, he enjoys 
the pleafure of a few focial friends, 
or the greater pleafure that refults 
from converfing with one’s-felf. He 
waxes old—fifty or fifty-three at 
fartheft—and yet I believe he has 
buftled about with as much fatigue 
and hurry thefe laft twenty-four 
hours as he did the firft day of his 
apprenticefhip: it is his pleafure fo 
to do—in fact, it is his health, for 
a holiday (unlefs he can poft the 
Ledger) or a week’s recefs in the 
country quite diforder him. What 
I fay of him applies with equal 
truth to many hundreds: and in- 
deed when a man fets out in life 
with the refolution to make a for- 
tune, he has great merit if he em- 
ploys no worfe agents than frugality 
and honefty.” — 

«© Again: Turn your eyes to 
that fquat gentleman with the 
black wig.— You obferve he takes 
the balance of his fixpence, al- 
though it is but twopence.—He is 
a miler, perhaps, you'll fay: there 
you ate'oftt again, for I know he 
will give that twopence to the firft 
object of diftrefs that claims a juft 
attention. That mar.’s character 
has fomewhat of fingularity. The 
generofity of his heart is at perpe- 
tual variance with the narrow in- 
tentions of a mercantile head. He 
is a money-making gentleman, like 
the other; but being poffeffed of 
ftrong fenfibility towards diftrefs, 
he is continually laying out fums 
for its relief; the confequence is, 
that he never will amafs great 
abundance of wealth, but he always 
will poffefs much above a compe- 
tency, and when’ he dies he will 
leave to his friends fomething more 
than the memory of his virtues. 
He is as cunning as a fox in all 





matters of traffic; but where m 
fery is interefted, he is expofed y 
be oftenduped. At all charity fe, 
mons you may fee him eager 4 
contribute his mite with a trueh 
humane intention His fimpliciy 
may appear by the following ftory; 
—When he came firft to Londo, 
in going home one evening, to hi 
lodgings, he was accofted by, 
dirty {ftreet-walker m the ufy 
ftyle of her protediion. He wa 
not too dull to comprehend he 
character and: meaning; but afte; 
giving her fome pious advice, as 
the wickednefs of her ways, k 
offered her a reward if fhe woul 
promife never to appear in th 
ftreets again. ‘Ihe virtuous nym 
gave him feveral oaths, which kf 
confidered as very binding, aif 
prefented her with a crown; ail 
afterwards. when telling the tton, 
ufed to add, that “ sf every gen 
tleman would do the fame, ou 
ftreets might foon be cleared ¢ 
fuch vermin.”—Ay,. you m 
laugh---but it is a fact; however, i 
is wifer now, though his fenfibiliy 
is too great for the nature of ly 


occupation, and I believe kg 


will foon retire on what he ha 
acquired.” 


ate —_ ’ 





wee ~— 


Whether is Profperity or Adverf 
moft favourable to Virtue? 
Sweet are the ufes of Adverfity, 
Which like the toad,ugly and venomos 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his hea 
SHAKESPEARE 
BAD as the world is, ther# 
ftill, we hore, fome choice {pint 
to be found in it, who in all com 
tions of life uniformly pref 
their integrity; who,  unintl 
cated with the allurements of 
ence, calmly defpife the vam 
purfuits of infelent Profpenit 
who, unintimidated by the fright! 
gloam of penury, refolutely aom 
to Virtue, as the beft fuppot’ 
Adverfity. But when we ogul . 
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as arife from the cravings of origi- 


‘Yention of arts and fciences, the 


Judgment of things, and given birth 
a variety af wants to which na- 


the genetal weaknefs of human na- 
tare, and the almoft irrefiftible 

power of riches and poverty to 
tempt us ftom the direct road of 
duty, we fhall find abundant reafon 
to join iilue in the good requeft of 
pious Agur: “ Give me neither 

vetty nor riches, feed me with 
food convenient for me, left I be 
full and deny thee, and fay, Who 
isthe Lord? or left I be poor and 
fteal, and take the name of my 
God in vain.” 

Although both Profperity and 
Adverfity have confeffedly a badin- 
fluence upon the conduct of moft 
men, we apprehend that the former 
is generally more hurtful to Virtue 
than the latter. 

But befote we proceed to prove 
the truth of this affertion, it wiil 
not be improper, (to a ambi- 
guity) to employ a few words in 
ettling the meaning of the terms. 
They ate already well enough un- 
derftood to ferve all the purpofes 
of common converfation ; but when 
our philofophical reafonings come 
to turn on the idea we afhix to them, 
it is requifite they fhould be clear. 
ly defined. Mifapprehenfion of 

‘terms has given birth to half the 
Jargon of feepticifm. 

Were we itill in the ftate of na- 

ture, fubje¢t to no wants but fuch 


nal defite, influenced by no opini- 
ons but thofe that are founded on 
the truth of things, if the terms 
of Profperity and Adverfity were 
at all employed, the latter would 
be taken to denote, a fufficiency of 
the neceffaries of life; the former, 
2 fuperabundance of them. But 
the commerce of fociety, the in- 


diftinction of rarities, the intro- 
uttion of money, and the uni- 
verfalinfluence of cuftom and fahi- 
on, have wonderfully altered our 


tite is eatirely ignorant. Profpe- 


FProfperity and Adverfity. 
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rity and Adverfity, then, muft have 
enlarged their fignification; and as 
they are now applied, it will per- 
haps be more accurate to fay, that 
the former denotes an ample fuffici- 
ency of every thing requifite to en- 
able a man to make a deore in the 
itation which he holds in the gene- 
ral opinion; the latter, a want of 
what is neceflary to fupport a man 
with decency in the rank which he 
ought to maintain in fociety. 
Vheré is a ftrange difingenuity 
in human nature. We all (a few 
Atheifts only excepted) own the 
providence of God in fpeculation, 
and frankly confefs, that all the 
bleflings we enjoy are the gift of 
his goodnefs. But the rich forget 
this in their practice. Dizzy with 
the thoughts of their fancied emi~ 
nence, and captivated with the 
perpetual round of {plendid amufe- 
ments, they contract a levity of 
mind averfe to ferioufnefs and re- 
flection: charmed with the gaiety 
of every thing around them, all na- 
ture in their eyes appears clothed 
in fmiles, But does this lead them 
to contemplate and reverence the 
great fource of all this beauty and 
chearfulnefs? ‘Their vanity is ex- 
cited by the incenfe of perpetual 
adulation; and forgetting the Au- 
thor of their abundance, they place 
to the account of their own merit 
thofe riches, thofe honours, that 
grandeur, which Heaven has be- 
ftowed.—Who are they who neg- 


‘Je& the worfhip of God; who are 


they who laugh at every appearance 
of religion ?—The Profperous and 
the Rich. 
That all this difingenuity and 
ingratitude towards the greateft and. 
beft of beings is a confequence 
which fprings from riches and 
reatnefs, when men are immode- 
luciaity fond of them, experience 
abundantly teftifies : and that riches 
have fome facred charm which ren~ 
ders moft of their potiefiors immo- 
derate!y fond of them, the fame 
R experience 
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experience explicitly declares. 
Profperity, then, is generally de- 
ftructive of the highett fpecies of 
Virtue—Piety towards God. 
Adverfity may beget, in fome 
four and peevith ahaale. unbecom- 
ing fentiments of the Deity. There 
are men of a certain caft, who, 
when poverty has laid faft hold of 
them, and every thing looks chear- 
lefs and uninviting around, retire 
within themfelves, and brooding 
over their misfortunes, curfe the 
partial hand of Providence. But to 
moft men the feafon of affliction is 
a feafon of piety. Adverfity calls 
home our wandering thoughts, and 
makes room for reflection. Nature 
demands the affiftance of-our facul- 
ties ;~—we exert them to the utmoft. 
But when we find that no human 
force can relieve us, we naturally 
turn our thoughts with filial reve- 
rence to the great Parent of all 
things, who chafteneth, and reliev- 
eth the afflicted. Adverfity, then, 
tends to cherifh fentiments of picty, 
and difpofes us to adopt the refign- 
ed langage of Job: ‘* The Lord 
giveth, andthe Lord taketh away; 
bleffed be the name of the Lord.” 
In the fecond place, Profperity 
has peculiar temptations to num- 
berlefs vices of the moft malignant 
and fatal confeguence to east. 
Riches minilter to ambition, 
which is one of the moft irregular 
paffions of human nature, a at- 
tended with the moft mifchievous 
effects to fociety. ‘The feeds of 
this paffion are in every conftitu- 
tion: Profperity nourifhes and 
brings them to maturity. Prof- 
perity enables the ambitious man to 
execute his aggrandizing {chemes; 
and, I may add, gives him the 
power of committing the moft op- 
preflive and atrocious afts of in- 
juftice with impunity. And that 
this is the ufe which is commonly 
made of riches, the annals of every 
nation bear teftimony. Adverfity 
is ever an enemy to ambition: 
where poverty has been a compa- 
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Profperity begets Pride. 
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toevery feeling of humanity. 











nion from the cradle, we can {care 
ly difcover the very feeds of thy 
paffiou. If it takes up its abog| 


where affluence has already brough 


them into light, it f{peedily blaj 


and withers them. 


Profperity begets pride, with 


leads us to contemn and defpi 
our fellow men. 
is ufally paid to fuperior circup. 
ftances is apt to make the rich mu 


confider himfelf as if he was of) 
different nature from thofe that af 


beneath him 1n the world, and or. 
ginally formed in a higher orderd 
being: this prompts him to fact. 
fice all the rights of mankind, rf 
fulting from their natural equality 


to an accidental advantage, whid 


has no merit at all in it otherwik 
than as it is enjoyed with cont. 
{cenfion and benevolence, andi 
fubferviency to the general good, § 
Humility is the child of Poverty 


the gentleft and moft peaceable df 


all the virtues. —Adverfity my 
fometimes engender envy; buts 
this is a fpecies of pure male 
lence, few hearts are fo wicktl 
as to harbour long fo tormenting! 
fiend. At any rate, the poor malig 
envy will be lefs deftructive tof 
ciety than the infolent pride of po 
{perity. 

Profperity hardeneth the hei 
of man. The rich, far removtl 
from the numberlefs untold cas 
of diftrefs, never feel the tent 
emotions of pity, and confequent} 
feldom charitably, benevolent}; 
and virtuoufly relieve the wants ¢ 
their fellow men.—Whe is he ti 
pafled by that miferable wrt 
without emotion; I¢ is the ™ 
mifer, whofe coffers are ful 
with gold, yet whofe heart is dt 
















The poor man, indeed, hi} 
not in his power to relieve? 
diftrefles, however, urgent, 0% 
fellow-creatures; but he gives tht? 
and that is all that Virtue requ® 
at his hand, the wide with ol? 
nevolence, Well acquainjed ™ 
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the complicated miferies of life, he 
js taught to pity fuch as. bend un- 
der the load of cheerlefs poyerty. 
His heart foftened by affliction, 
eafily admits the tender and conge- 
nial fympathies of forrow. Have 
yor not feen him in the widow's 
cot, tenderly carefling the helplefs 
orphan, and counting tear for tear 
with the difconfolate mother? Have 
you not feen him lending his hand 
to fupport the fteps of feeble age, 
and {tretching forth the cup of wa- 
ter to the weary traveller, ‘and fhall 
we not confefs that poverty 1s more 
friendly to virtue than abundant 
riches ? 





A FEMALE CHARACTER, 

AT the diftance of an hundred 
miles northward from the metro- 
polis, ina fmall market town, lives 
Mifs , poflefled of a very 
{mall fortune, but yet large enough 
to {upport her in a ftate of decent 
independence. She might, but for 
an unhappy propeniity of inter- 
fering too much into the private 
affairs of others, live comfortably 
and refpected. Inftead of which, 
the is defervedly detefted. Always 
happy, when fhe can fpeak ill of 
any perfon, whether apparently 
her friend or foe, fhe feldom con- 
gnes herfelf ftri¢tly to the sruth. 
To hurt either the feelings or cha- 
rater of others, is’ to her a fource 
of triumph—To wound the firft, 
fhe ry eet a large portion of ill-na- 
tured fatirical wit, which, it is to be 
hoped, will fometime recoil upon 
herfelf with redoubled force—To 
injure and deftroy the fecond, fhe 
makes ufe of infinuations, blended 
with a feeming cautioufue/s of offend- 
ing againft the laws of truth, which 
to thofe not well acquainted with 
her real fentiments, pafs as abfo- 
lute fat, and fail not, more or 

’, to injure in their efteem, thofe 





et Wo happen to fall within the {cope 


of her malice. Poffefled of but 
tw feeming friends, fhe makes 
M, 4N their turns, the fubjects 


A Female Charaéter. 
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of her fatire, and malignity, and 
feels the greateft pleafure in  be- 
traying, the firlt opportunity, the 
very fmall degree of. confidence 
with which they fometimes incau- 
tioufly honour her. 

A woman, with fuch a difpo- 
fition as this lady poffefles ought 
to be held up as an object of uni- 
verfal detettation, till {he changes. 
her conduct, But it is hoped there 
is nO very great number among the 
fair to whom this portrait is appli- 
cable, as to the lady from whom it 
is drawn. But hoyever fmall the 
lift, may.they meet with that pu- 
nifhment which /e will meet with, 
which fhe fo much deferves, and 
which the feems moft to dread, 
that of living to the end of her days 
an old maid! 





The Lorn oF Beer, 

AS King Henry VIII. was hunt- 
ing in Windfor Foreft one day, he 
defired to be left by himfelf. 
Upon which he ftruck down about 
dinner time, to Reading, where he 
difguifed himfelf in the habit of a 
woman of the king’s guard ; for 
one of whom, by his ftature and 
figure he might well pafs. 

He went to the Abbey, and was 
invited to dine at the Abbot’s table, 
A Sir Loin of Beef was fet before 
him, fo knighted, faith tradition, 
by this King Henry; on which his 
majefty laid on luftily, not dift 
gracing the coat of a king’s beef- 
eater, for whom he was taken. 
« Well fare thy heart, (quoth the 
abbot) and here in a cup of fack, I 
remember the health of his grace 
your mafter. I would give an hun- 
dred pounds, upon the condition 
that I could feed fo heartily on beef 
as you do. Alas! my weak and 
f{queamifh ftomach will hardly digeft 
the wing of a {mall rabbet or chic 
ken.” ‘The King merely pledged: 
him, and heartily thanking him 
for his good cheer, after dinner, 
departed undifcoverd. 

Some wecks afc: the abbot was 
Kz fent 
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fent for by a king’s meffenger, 
a up to London, clapped into 
the Tower, kept clofe pvrifoner, 
and fed for feveral days with bread 
and water only. 

The abbot’s mind was forely dif- 
quieted with thoughts and {ufpi- 
cions how he might have incurred 
the King’s difpleafure. At lait the 
day came, on which a Sir Loin of 
Beef was fet before him, on which 
the abbot fed like a farmer of his 
grange, and verified the proverb, 
that ‘ two hungry meals make the 
third a glutton.” In bolts King 

















Henry, out of a private lobby, 
where he had placed himfelf the 
invifible fpeétator of the abbot’s 
behaviour. My lord (quoth the 
king) lay down immediately your 
hundred pounds in gold, or elfe 
there thall be no going hence for 
you all the days 5 your life. I 
have been your phyfician; I have 
cured you of your fqueamith fto- 
mach, and here, as I deferve, I 
demand gy reward for the fame,”’ 

The abbot, glad to efcape fo, 
depofited the cafh, and returned to 
Reading, murmuring at the feverity 
of the do¢tor’s regimen, and the ex- 
orbitance of his Fes, 


oo —_——+ --~ ee 


The Miser’s Lecacy. 


PAULINO, finding himfelf 
bowed down with age, and ready 
to fink into the grave, condefcends 
to make his will, “I give and be- 
ere. fays he—and at the word 

equeathed he fighed— “ Igive and 
bequeath all my eftates unto my fon 
Charles.” And your cafb, Sir ?— 
** My cath !---What that too ?--- 








Well, my cath, fince it muft be fo, | 


I give and bequeath unto my fon 
Henry.”---And a tear dropping 
down.---Then, Sir, your houjey your 

rniture, yout---** Hold, my friend, 

old! My houfe, my furniture I 
cannot dj{pofe of !--- Paulino would 
have given his reafons for it, but it 
was too late.---Already was his 
breath gone---already was he in the 
land of fpirits, a 





Awthentic Anecdote of the Earl of E—— !!} 


Authentic Anecdote of the  prefom 
Faru of E—-!!! 

MR, C——, affuming the nary 

of Jones, fome years fince, pur, 

chafed a fmall piece of land, ang 


built on it a neat houfe on th & 


edge of a common in Wiltthire; 
Here he long refided, unl 
and almoft unknown by the neigh. 
bourhood. Various conjectures were 
formed refpecting this folitary and 
fingular f{tranger; at length a cler. 
gyman tovk fome notice of hin, 
and occafionally inviting him to 
his houfe, he found him poffeffed 


life, Returning one day frog 


looked at the girl a moment, and 
thus accofted her—‘ My git 
would 
«© Sir!” exclaimed the girl. “| 
afked you, young woman, wht. 
ther you would wifh to be ma. 


marry you.” ‘ Lord, Sir! thel 
are ftrange queftions from 4 man] 
never faw in my life before 


« but, however, I am ferious, a 
| will leave you till ten o’clock t 
morrow to confider of it; I wil 
then call on you again, and 
have your and your father’s (om 
fent, we will be married the fo 
lowing day.” He kept his # 
pointment, and meeting with 
father, he thus addrefled hie 
© Sir, I have feen your daughtt! 
I fhould like her for a wife; i 
I come to afk your confent.” ‘7 
propofal,”” aniwered the old ma 
‘© is very, extraordinary from ! 
perfect ftranger: Pray, Sit, © 
are you? and what are yo 
<¢ Sir,” replied Mr, J. “ you hat 
a great right to afk thefe queltio® 
My name is Jones; the new”. 
on the edge of the comm | 











kx nowing, 


of intelligence and manners, which § 
evidently indicated his origin tof 
have been in the higher ftations of f 


vifit at this clergyman’s, he pafled 
the houfe of a farmer, at the doo § 
of which was the daughter em 
ployed at the wafhing-tub. Hep 


you like to be married?” 


ried: “Becaufe if you would, I wilff 


Very likely” replied Mr. Jon 
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mines and, if it be neceflary, I 


can purchale your houfe and farm, 
and half the neighbourhood.” _ 

Another hbour’s  converiation 
brought all parties into one mind, 
and the friendly clergyman afoye- 
mentioned, united the happy pair. 
Three or four years they lived in 
this retirement, and were bleffed 
with two children, Mr. J, em- 
ployed great part of his time in 
jmproving his wife’s mind, but 
never difclofed his own origin, At 
jength, upon taking a journey of 
pleafure with hes, while remarking 
the beguties of the country, he no- 
ticed and named the different gen- 
tlemen’s feats as they pafled; and 
coming to a very magnificent one, 
« This, my dear,” faid he, is 
B—— houfe, the feat of the earl 
of E, and, if you pleafe, we will 
go inand afk leave to look at it, it 
isan elegant houfe, and probably 
will amute you.” 





Extrad fron M. De VaTtrTf. 


Ox the ENGLISH NATION, 


THIS ingenious Swifs profeffo 
ythis * Law of Nations,’ (a book 
much recommended to his young 
fiends at the bar by the late ve- 
perable earl Mansfigld} in his cele- 
brated chapter upon the duties of a 
bation to itfelf, breaks out into 
this panegyric upon the people and 
theconftitution of England; ‘¢ That 
illuftrious nation, the Englifh, diftin- 
guifhes itfelf in a glorious manner 
by every thing that can render 
the ftate moft flourifhing, An ad- 
mirable conftitution there places 


every citizen in a fituation that en- 
ables h 


end, and every where diffufes a 


fhitit of true patsiotifm, which 


shim to contribute to this great | 


On the Engh fh Nation, 


a 
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is zealoufly employed for the pub- 
lic welfare, We there fee fingle 
individuals form confiderable en- 
terprizes in order to promote the 
glory and welfare of the nation; 
and whiltt a bad prince would be 
abridged of his power, a king en- 
dowed with wifdom and modera- 
tion finds the mofit powerful af- 
fittance to give fuccefs to his great 
defigns. ‘The nobility and the re- 
prefentatives of the. people form a 


bond of confidence between the. 


monarch and the nation, and con- 
cur with him in every thing that 
rezards the common welfare, eafe 
him in part of the burthen of goy 
vernment, and render him an obe- 
dience the. more perfect as it isthe 
more voluntary. Every good ci. 
tizen fees that the ftrength of the 
{tate is really the weltare of af, 
and not that of a jingle perfon. 
Happy conft:tution’ which the people 
who poffefs, tt did not fuddenly ob- 
tain. It has coft them rivers 

‘loed, but they have not purchafed 
it too dear!” May luxury, the 
profeffor might have added, and 
may faction, thofe minitters of cor- 
ruption, fo dangerous to liberty, 


never overthrow a monument that. 


does fo much honoyr to human na- 
ture—a monument capable of teach- 
ing kings how glorious it is to reign 
over a free people.—“ The Britith 
nation,” faid fome Frenchmanarchly 
one day, ‘* may be compared to a 
hypochondriacal patient with a 
{trong and excellent conftitution. 
State quacks have to be fure bled 
and purged her a little too much 


occalionally, but fhe feems always 


to recover her ftrength again when 
left to herfelf, and permitted to 
make ufe of thofe internal re- 
fources with which fhe is furnifhed 
by nature,” 
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POETICAL SHRUBBERY, 





Lines written on a Mowse which was | Injcription on a HERMITAGE in the ceniry 
found drowned in some Milk, at the of a Cople, interfeEted by irregular walt, & 
time when the Pari Clerk bad invited at Micuesrirp Greeny Herts, r 
the Curate to tea. the refidence of Lonp Evwarp Bay. Bf 1 

On the Daatu of a Mousz. ews ‘ 

YOUR aid I afk, ye tuneful tribe By the Author of Calvary. S 

Who over He.icon prefide ; HERE flcep, Ambition! be this cell thy 
To fing a Moufe’s doom tomb— =, .’ 2 

Who long had pilter’d cheefe and cream, Vanifh, and give the calmer paffions room, 

Unheard, unpunished, and unfeen, Avaunt, vain world! this folitary grove 
From ev'ry neighbour’s room. Nor fears thy malice not invites thy love. Be 7 

II. And though, like thine, its dark and wind. & 
ing maze 2 

Had long indulg'd each fecret with . *Tangles our path, and for a while betrays, W 

From ev’ry rare and dainty difh, Let Patience guide, and, one fhort trial 
From pudding and from pies ; pat, 

And long efcaped the houfewife’s bait Content fhall greet us in this fpot at laf, 

Which the had laid both foon and late, BL 
And fhunn’d grimalkin’s eyes. 

Ill. | q Th 

*Twas on a Suday’s fatal night, INSCRIPTION WI 


‘That Mofes did the Prieft invite, 





° or . F 
To take a cup of tea3 For a Coprice — 
Or with a jag of nut brown ale HEEDLESS wanderer, come not here 
His weary ttomach to regaley With clam’rous voice, or fooriteps rudey pai: 
In miith and jollity, For Harmony’s {weet fake forbear Mi 
Iv To violate this folitude. 
‘ - "T 
And now the Matron had to boat For never the nightingale forfakes Till 
Of bread and butter, tea aid toaft, This’ haunt, where hawthorn _ bloffom ree 
All rang’d in graceful round ; Spring 3 : 
Apd when the went to fkim the cream, Veil’d in the fhade of tangled brakes, 
Sle found a Moufe had fallen in, She calls her neftlings forth to fing. 0 
And thus the thief was drown’d. a a you — wathig wilt From 
Vv. That fottly flows the leafs among ? Ble 
She ran and call’d ber family Mart Sire I en eg i 
ete * their thrilling dong. 
To hear poor caitiff’s deitiny, hee Seteant of Cheer thelhag Sang And f 
Who met with death fo due 3 The earlieft_primrofe of the year, Suppo 
And after telling them the tale, Beneath delights its flowers to fpread ; 
How he did pilfer, rob and fteal, The cluftering harebell lingers near By the 
She this good moral drew. The cowflips dew befpangled bed. ici 
R Uriuc 
VI. And while the weftern gales allay 
| > fi f the noontide heat Th 
“¢ Hence learn ye youths bad waysto fhun, The ee e wot os rou; 
$¢ Which many thoufands have undone 5 They whifp + where retir’d from davy 
«© And never rob, or fteal, The violet {cents her low retreat. And ¢} 
<* For by fuch tricks you get difgrace, See, fparkling with a tremulous gleams 
€£ You lofe your credit and your peace, The rivulet meand’ring flows ; How 
«© By thefe tricks Caitiff fell.” While on the furface of the ftream, : 
VII. The filver lily quivering blows. » With ¢ 
, ave fr 
The Pricf began to moralize, But heedlefs wanderer, — — 
To draw conclufions juit and wife, This feaft was not prepare ' or alk Some he 
On Life’s cantraéted {nan ; Unlefs thy heart feels noug it mor Some na 
He fhew’d how fome fade in their bloom, Than Nature and Simplicity. Or in | 
How others linger until! noon, { 
Such ts the fate of Man. ty Whey e: 
Yanzery 23) 1794- ¥.S. ‘ 
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On Women. 

Prom the Italian of Baprifta Mantuano. 
WOMAN, the caufe of all our joys and 
pains, a. a 
Reafon and Meafure in each act difdsins 5 
To no fix’d principles reftrain’d and true, 
The golden mean fhe {corns to keep in view: 
What height of ‘tranfport on her Love 

awaits ! 
With what excefs of virulence fhe hates ! 
She will, fhe will not, all extremes fhe 
blends, 
Is her own foe, and with herfelf contends. 
P. 





VERSES 


Written on vifiting the Ruins or Dun- 
KESWELL-ABBEY, in Devonjhire. 


By Miss Hunt. 


BLEST be the power, by heaven’s own | 


flame infpir’d, 

That fir through fhades monaftic pour’d 
the light; 

Where, with unfocial indolence retir’d, 

Fell Superftition reign’d in tenfold night ; 

Where long fequefter’d from the vuigar 
fight, 

Religion fetter’d lay, her form unknown, 

‘Mid direful gloom, and many a fecret 
rite 5 

‘Till now releas’d fhe claims her native 
throne, 

And gilds the awakening world with ra- 
diance all her own. 


O facred fource of {weet celeftial peace, 

From age to age in darkfeme cells con- 
fin’d ! 

Bleft be. the voice that bade thy bondage 
ceafe, 

And fent thee forth, to illuminate the blind, 

Support the weak, and raife the finking 
mind : 

By thee the foul her native ftrength ex- 
plores, 

wn plan by favouring heaven af- 
gn’d, 

Through Truth’s fair path the enlighten’d 

fpirit foars, 


And the Great Caufe of All with purer 
rites adores. 


How oft, confin’d within this narrow 
grate, 
» With fouls afpiring to a world’s applaufe, 
ave free born fpirits mourn’d their hap- 
. lefs fate ! 
~ hero ardent in his country’s caufe, 
e patriot form’d to give a nation laws, 
in life’s milder f{cenes with honour 


Wh ine ; 
a each bright h ’ 
a Pn ay ope a father’s hand 


, ie Ms. 
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And dooms his child, from every profpe& 
fair, 

To long unvarying years of lonely deep 
defpair. 


Wheg darknefs now with filence reigns 

around, 

As the faint fun-withdratvs his glimmering 
beams 3 

(Save when to rencer horror more pro- 
found, 

On the rough grate the pale moon quiver- 
ing gleams, 

And thro’ the lengthening aifle the owlet 
fcreams) 

Then, lull’d by Fancy’s vifionary train, 

His long loft friends frequent dis blifsful 
dreams 5 

He {pends his days of childhood o’er againy 

Till founds the midnight bell, and proves 
the-vifion vain. 


Yet let the hand of defolating Time 

Thefe finking towers and mouldering walls 
revere ; 

For not with ufclefs pride they rofe fue 
blime : 

Fair fcience ftor’d her choiceft treafures 
here, 

When Rapine whirl’d aloft her threat’ning 
{pear, 

When Murder reign’d, by Gothic igno- 
rance crown’d: 

On every plain the barbarous hands appear; 

Fierce Ditcord bids her hoftile trumpet 
found ; 

And War, in crimfon’d robe, tremendous 
ftalks around. 


Though now in ruin’d majefty they Tie, 
The fading reliques of departed days ; 
Yet fhall their change no ufelefs theme 
fupply, 
No trivial fubject for the poet’s lays : 
For as the theugttful mind thefe fcenes 
furveys, 
Whofe folemn fhades refie&tion’s powers 
invite, 
Their falling pomp that awful hand dif. 
plays, 
Which can from tranfient ill, and mental 
_ night, 
Educe eternal good, and intclle€tual light. 








THe Cnorce or a HuspanD. 


The Sentiments of a Young Lady. 
DON’T marry an od man, my father 


advifes, 
To marry a young man, mamma thinks 
unwife is: 
An old man is jealous, will be peevith and 
teaze you, 
A young man is fickle, and will not dang 
pleafe you. 
That 








Pp oO 


' ‘That my choice of a hufband may not be 
thought wrong then, 
Pl} have nothing to do with old men or 


£32 


young men ; | 
A middie-ag’d man comes neareft the 
truth, 
Wich the wifdom of age and the ardour cf 
outh. 


With fuch a one only [ ever will marry, 
And my hope of true blifs can hardly mif- 
carry. 





PROLOGUE 
Tothe Box-Lonpy CHALLENGE. 


By the Hon. Francis NorTuH. 


AS fome fond father who a bantling rears, 
Feels nought but pleafure in his tender 


_  -years ; 
His tricks at fchool, and all the pranks he 
plays, 
Ev’en the boy’s foiblgs then excite his 
praife 5 


A little fpirit well beeomes a youth, 

Jack, tho” unlucky, always {peaks the 
trath: 

But when arriv’d at a maturer age, 

He launches Jacky upon life’s great ftage, 

With joy elate, with anxious fears depreft, 

What hopes and horrors fill a:parent’s breaft: 

- Ere yet he dates to caft the dangerous dic, 

And thew his darling to the public eye, 

- The hopes of all his future joy he fends 

To vifit fome be knows tobe his friends: 

Surly exclaims, eat up with gout and fpleen, 

¢¢ The ftripling’s well enough, but much 
© too lean 5 

4 He'll be thort-liv’d, he kas his mother’s 
“< coughy 

. © A galloping confumption took ber off.”’ 

** Is this Sir Faced’s fon?” Old Tathie/s 
“6 cries 

s¢ The boy is of a moft alarming fize ! 

€¢ Such o’ergrown monfters never can be 
£6 {trong 5 

46 Don’t tell his father,—-but he can't live 
*¢ long.” 


So when the bard at firft prepares his 
plays 
His heart beats high, and all his profpect’s 
gay ; 
.« *Tis done, “tis done,’*=—the enraptur’d 
poet cries, 
6¢ The labour’s over, I fhall grafp the prize. 
‘6. Snarier, upon whofe word I can depend, 
6¢ Snarler hhall fee it—He’s indeed a friend. 
*¢ Hywdo you like my piece, good critic, 
@ fay ? ; 
4¢ Nay, do not flatter—-Don’t you like the 
‘© play >” 
46 Why, yes, fir,—Eh—the thing is well 
“¢ enough.” — 
"6 Js it not good?"=—** Humph, yese= 
46 What curfed full.” 


) OF fuch contentions, wholefome be! 





Tf 2 ¥ 


 T think, my friend, the playhoufe willy 
“© cramm’'d.” ' 
“© J think fo toos-and think your play’ 


$€ be damn’d.”” 


Atlength the night, the awful nigh 
» enfues, 
Fatal to many an offspring of the mufe; | 
The father bids his fancy’s child appear, 
And Ropes to meet no friendly fnarler her: 
@fors! his boy, if entertaining too, | 
His fortune’s fairly made when judg'dh 

you. 





EPILOGUE 
To the Box-Lopry CHALLENGE: 
By GrorGr Cormany Jun. Ef 


IN days of yore, when knights wet 
as cas'd in mail, 
Like lobfters in a fhell, fram head to tal} 


Deem’d it ign ble e’er to fpar with fits; 


their blows—» 
They met, were flain, or elfe they flewthei 
foes. 


In arms they’re nothing—and in ley 
they’re fpindle ! 

Andy ah! how fhocking to a peer of oli 

Some pugiliftic nable to behold! 

Who, when one brute his brother brutes 
pofesy 

Stands umpire of black eyes and blool 
nofes | : . 

How would the champions, clad in int 
fuits, 

Stare at our champions in round hats # 
boots ! , 

Stars to fee Jacky give bis card to Bobby 

And "prentice challenge *preAtice in @ 
lobby. 

That fuch things are, we witnefs ev'ry @ 

When heroes quit the counter for the pla; 

When green box errants hurl the a 
retort, 

Eager for fame, and hot with Beaufoy'spo 

<6 Who are you, fir?” Who aml? 
why I’m---phoo ! 

‘6 The world knows me, fir---dat 
‘¢ who are you? 

‘6 Meet me, to-morrow morning in A 

‘¢ Park, : 

Mr. Plumb the banker's-filte 

“¢ clerk.” 

Oh! may thefe warriors of the deb 

quill 


Purfue their petty broils, and challentt™ 


«¢ I’m 





fruit ! 
And duelling be brought to difrepute 
May Englifhman no. Englifhmao oP 





But wield his fword agiinft ourc pers 
| : FORY 








When fparring nobles challeng’d to the lift, 


Stout were their limbs, and fturdy wall 


In modern challenges, how heroes dwintk & 
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Rome, Fes. 26. 

THE Pope has recently created fine 
Cardinals, among whom is the celebrated 
Abbe Maury, who has likewife been 
named to the bifhoprick of Monte Fla- 
cone. This diocefe, one of the beft in the 
Ecclefiattical State, has a yearly income of 
50,000 livres annexed to it. Of all the 
French Royalifts, the Abbe Mavry is the 
only one whofe ftate and fortune has been 
bettered by the revolution. He, has in- 
deed well merited the favours that have 
been heaped on him; by his exemplary 
conduét, and the ufe he has made of his 
fplendid talents. | 

The Cardinal Maury, better known by 
the title of Abbé, offered to lead the troops 
which his holinefs the Pope was preparing 
to afift the Englifh at Toulon. 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCEY 


foxes, badgers, and other animals, which 
cannot be deftroyed without great difficul~ 
ty, fti!l deprived the Republicans of a great 
fhare of the gifts of Nature; cigher by rae 
vaging the fields, or making hayock among. 
the herds of cattle. He propofed two 
plans of a décree, tending to arm the coune 
try people at certain fixed epochs, to hunt 
thofe pernicious animals. 

We have, faid another conventionift, 
the leopards of London to crufh, the wolves 
of Auftria to kill, the monkies of Pied- 
mont to ftifle! I move, that the plan of 
my colleague be adjourned till all thofe ve- 
nomous animals dhall have been incapacita~ 
ted from hurting us. 

I fee, faid a third, im the plan offered by 
our colleague; the political wolves who de- 
vour our provifionss The foxes are thofe 
who go to market to buy up our fowls, to 


Nae on the Part of the Emperor, delivered | eat them, or fo throw them into the river, 


by the Aufrian Envoy at the Diet of 
Ratifoon, to demand the fenfe of the 
Germanic States refpecting the neceflity 
, of arming all the inbabitants oa the fron- 
tiers of Germany, and the furnifhing of 
a triple coutingent on the part of the faid 
States. . 
“ ALL Europe is acquainted with the 
motives, as juft as they are multiplied, 
which forced the Germanic body, united 
under its Chief; to andertake a general war 
of the Empire, for the maintenance of the 
tof binding compaéts and the moft facred 
treaties of peace, as well as for the prefer- 
Vation of focial order againft a ferocious 
and deftructive anarchy, againft the ty- 


: 


tranny of Liberty; for the defence of the : 


tftablifhed Religion, againit an ufurping 
Atheifm; for the protection.of the Ger- 
mani¢ Conftitution againft a fe!f-created 


vaiwerfal Revolutionary power, arbitrarily - 


asogated, and replete with horror; to re- 
venge the honour of the Empire; to pro- 
tet and fecure in future its rights and 
frontiers ; to obtain a full and fuitable fa- 
tisfa€tion, from the mof audacions viola- 


S ‘ors of all the deareft ties of facial order, 


i the moft crue! defpots, the moft vio- 


ai defpoilers of the moft facred rights of 
humanity,” | 





FRENCH CONVENTION. 


March I. A member reminded the 


Convention of the gamacze formerly octa- 


. one to the crops of the Mate by different 
um . nréth : . . « i 

w+ PrCacrved for the pleafure of fome 
Witidualee He obferved, that the wolves, 


and deprive our fellew-citizens of them. 
The badgers are thofe Ariftocrats who, 
concealed in day-time in their dens, quit 
them at night, to complete the ruin of the 
Republic.—-[In this ridiculous farce a 
thefe tools of fuperior villains, employ 
thtir leifure hours! ] : 





Extra& of a Letter from New Seuth Wales, 
May 21, 1793- 

‘© IT have here a very good hovfe and 
excellent garden, (within which are as 
fine vegetables as any in the world, prime 
cabbages, cauliflowers, melons, pumpkins, 
é&c.) and four acres of land, which has 
yielded me a Jarge quantity of Indian corh 
for ftock3 it is now under wheat, and I 
hope will produce mea good crop. I have 
befidcs 100 acres of moft execlient landy 
which, however, is not fet cleared; but 
as there is no uncerwood here, except in 
fome few particular places, and the trees 
are not very thick, though fome of them 
are immenfely large, there is no great dif- 
ficulty in doing it. This isavwery fine 
rifing colony, as we have now 2000 acres 
under cultivation; and, notwithfanding 
what may be faid to the contrary, will im 
a few years fupport. ivfelf: take, for in- 
ftanee, a center in Hampshire and ‘another 
in this place, and I would venture any thing 
that. this would have-the preference. We 


want ftock for manure, which makes us 
labour under great difficulty, but that wif 
in a fhort time be obviated, and then the 
colony will flourith. We have three fete 
tlements,. Sydney, the fCa-port; Parrae 

malay 
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matta, or Rofe-hill (where I live) in which 
is a ftrect one mile long, and 205 fect 
wide; the huts are 100 feet afunder, cach 
of which ‘ha’ an excellent garden, which is 
cultivated by the convicts for their own 
advantage. We have a third fettlement to 
the wettward, called ‘Toagabbe, where 735 
acres of wheat grew lait year, fome of 
which gave 30: bufhels per acre; though 
in general it did not average any thing near 
that, owing to its having been fown too 
late, which was the caufe of the hot feafon 
affecting it; this year’ it will be avoided. 
The general view of this country is de- 
ightful. I have becn further into the in- 
teiior parts than, 1 believe,’ any other 
perfon ever was, and never was more 
pleafed with any country (and I have fecn 
many) than with this. At 2o0or 30 miles 
diftance from this is a navigable tiver to 
all appearance fur many miles, which, no 


doubt, in the courfe of.a few years will be- 


thought an objeét worth the attention of 


Government for the purpofe of forming 2° 


fettlement. -When I went to the weit- 
ward, I brought home many animals, birds, 
&c. that had never been feen before; and 
there are more non-defcripts here than in 
the reft of the world put together.” 





; Copenbagen, March 1. On Wednefday 
evening, about five o*clock, a dreadful fire 
broke out. in the Royal Palace of Chrif- 


tianfbourg, which communicating from the - 


Hereditary Prince’s apartments, where it 


began,- to the reft of the building, in the 


fpace of feven.or eight hours reduced the 
whole to-asheap of afhes. The royal fa- 
mily have happily efcaped without acci- 
_ dent; but the greater part of their valuable 
effeéts have been a prey to the flames. It 
is not yet known what number of lives 
have been loft, but it isto be hoped, con- 
fidering the rapidity.of the conflagration, 
which was.increafed by a very ftrong wind, 
that the numberis not great. This palace, 
one of the moft commodious and -moft 
fumptuoufly,furnifhed in Europe, was built 
in the reign of Chriftian the Sixth, and is 
faid to have coft (in building only) confi- 
derably above a million fterling: It feems 
therefore not .an ‘exorbitant calculation to 
fuppofe that, with the lofs fuftained by the 
hundreds of individuals by whom it was 
inhabited, .the whole damage may amount 
to two millions fterling. It is. fome.con- 
folation, in fo great a difafter, that the 
Royal. library, <onfitting of between 
200,000 and 300,000" volumes, which 
food detached from the principal pile, has 
been fortunately faved. During the whole 
ef this diftrefling {cene, the garrifon and 
the citizens were under arms, and every 


« 


effort was made, both by the military agg 
the failors, to prevent diforder aud pi, 
lage. 

His Danith majefty is lodged for the pre. 
fent in an apartment at Count Bernftor',, 
and the reft of the Royal family ave dif. 
perfed in different quarters of the town, 
where they will remain till houfes proper 
for their reception can be got ready, 


Extra® of a Letter from Copenbage, 
March 4. 


“¢ Notwithftanding ail poffible enquig 


‘has been made to difcover the caufe of the 


dreadful conflagration by which the. Roy 
Palace was confumed, nothing has y, 
peared that tends to elucidate the matty 
further than to lead us to fuppofe that th 
cataftrophe in queftion happened from fin 
lurking in the pipes of the kathells (x 
ftoves) which were ufed for heating th 
different apartments, which pipes wey 
conducted between the fiosors. This ide 
feems confirmed by the Pa'ace being fu 


of {moke long before the fire burit ow; & 


and when the flames appeared, they broke 
out in different parts at once. The vio 
lence of the {moke fuftucated 50 people, 


and prevented many (particularly thofewh § 


inhabited the. upper parts of the Pala) 
from faving any of their goods, Thr 
high wind which blew, and the heighrof 
the building, which wae 114 feet, ten 
dered the beft engines of no ufe. The 
flames could.not burft through the roof, i 
being covered with copper > but as foons 
the beams were confumed, every thin 
fell in. : 

6¢ The alacrity of all degrees af peopl 
upon the melancholy event was great be 
yond defcription, and various aéts of cot 
rage were fhewn upon the occafion 
among the reft the following is too 1 
markable not to be particularly. noticed; 
Captain Eberlin and Mr. Haniaevd, ¢ 
‘merchant,, had exerted themfelvés {> loy 
to fave people and goods, that the. ft 
were burnt down by which they were! 
efcape, and nothihg was left but to & 
fome window curtains together, and it 
themfelves down to the balcony ; but whet 
they came there, it feemed impodffible ft 
them to. get any further; and from # 
progrefs of the flames they were in imm* 
nent danger of perifhing, when an intel 
failor found means to faften.a rope to the 
balcony, and, fwarming up it, he took at 
of the gentlemen under his right arm; 
holding the other faft with his reesh bf 
the ‘cloaths, he brought them both fate 
to the ground by letting himfelf 4” 
with his left hand. 
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MASQuERADE. 

THE King’s ‘Theatre in the Haymarket 
was opened on Monday night the 3d of 
March, for the reception of mafks, of 
which a greater number affembled than 
has been known for many years. Before 
one, fifteen or fixtcen hundred appeared 
% the area of the theatre, which was ren- 
dered int) a grand faloon, by a floor laid 
over the pit, fo that the ftage was conti- 
fued to the parapets of the boxes. 

The charaéters as ufual were much 
fewer thart the Dominos, bur fome of them 
well drefféd, and though not conccived 
with much novelty, afforded entertain- 
ment. Three very induftrious watchmen 
frequently broke the peace ; a French beau 
diftributed {nuff ; a valet offered his fer- 
vice to perfons of condition; Suett, as a 
éuftman, looked upon the fplendour around 
him with charaéteriftic wonder; and two 
or three Highlanders exhibited reels, both 
volantary and involuntary, with abundance 
of fpirit. 

The prince of Wales, the duke of Nor- 
folk, lord Barrymore, lord Mountmorres, 
the hon. Mr. Butler, Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
andSir Tho. Appreece were among a mul- 
titude of men of fathion, who were un- 
mafked for the greater part of the evening. 
Supper was ferved in the new room and 
in one- other apartment, where about a 
thouland perfons wee feated at the fame 
fime; the refrefhments were execllent, 
and the wines, which were realy ef the 
beft quality, were fo abundantly afforded, 
that, fogn after fupper, the fpirits of the 
company appeared to be contiderably ele- 
vated, and, at fix yefterday morning, fe- 
veral parties had not left off dancing. 





NEW THEATRE. 
Drury-Lane. 


This new and fplendid theatre was 
pened March 33, with a feleétion of 
facred mufic.——For a defeription of the 
theatre we refer to the following article ; 
fo which we can add, (what is more effen- 
tial than beauty) that is an admirable mufic 
Toom:=~th: yoieefwas heard with the utmott 
every part of the houfe; 
aad this chief recommendation, combined 
with the eleganee of the-place, the gran- 
deur of the avenues, and the perfect form 
Of the houfe for fight of the ftage, mut 
make every fpe&tator acknowledge that, 
atlength, we have aa Engiith theatre wore 
chy of our opylence and tales , 


me 








} 


Defcription of the New Pailding fill called 
Draury-Lane “PHearee. 

Although the foundation and a great part 
of the muin walls were fnifhed fome time 
fince, and had, twercfore, the advantage 
of drying'and fettling, the internal parts 
of the theatre have been completed with 
unprecedented expedition. © The fame cir- 
cumftances which interrupted™a while the 


, eS : “ ef 6 y 
forwarding the theatre, rende:ed it impofs 


fible to proceed on the buildings around, 
Which, together with the theatre, will 
form one great and complete plan, ftanding 
foremoft in the rank of public edifices iy 
this metropolis. 

The canvenience and fafety of the pub- 
lic will, befides, be very effectually pro- 
vided for, by covering the footway with a 
colonnade of the Grecian lonic order, (a 
part of which is executed) affording fhel- 
ter below, and, at the fame time, form- 
ing a terrace before the windows of the 
theatre above, which, when fecured with 
ornamented iron-work, and lighted by a 
number of lamps, as it is intended it fhalk 
be, will eontribute very greatly ro the ele- 
gance of the appearance. ‘The plan will 
include an area of upwards of 320 feet in 
length, by 155 in breadth, and the 
height of the building, meafuring from 
the fubtruétion to the roof, is 118 feet. 

The buildings which furround the theas 
tre are faced with Portland-ftone, and 
will be-finifhed with a balluftrade. The 
theatre, which rifes above them is to be 
faced with ftone, and finifhed with a bal- 
luftrade. Through the roof rifes a ture 
ret, mafking alacge ventilator, and a ftair- 
cate which leads to a terrace on the roof. 
On the fummit is ‘placed a figure of 
Apjolo, more than 1o feet high, which is 
to be removed to the weft front when 
finithed, and replaced by one of Shakefpear. 

The acc>-mmodations for the ftage are 
upon a much larger {ceale than thofe of any 
other theatre in Europe. ‘The opening 
for the fcenery is 43 feet wideand 38 high; 
after which the painter and machinilt will 
haye a large fpace of 18 feet in width, 92 
in length, and r1o in height, for the 
exertion of their refpe€tive abilities. 

In the roof of the theatre are contained, 
befides the bagrel loft, ample room for 
the fcene. painters, and four very large re- 
fervoirs, froth -which water is diftributed 
over part of the houfe, for the purpof of 
inftantly extinguifhing fire, in any part 
where fuch an accidamt is poflible; at the 
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fame time the greatcft precautions have 
been ufed to prevent any fuch misfortune 
by the application of every kind of fecu- 
rity that expence and ingenuity can fug- 
geft. Befides other precautions, an iron 
curtain has been contrived, which, on 
any fuch occafion, would completely pre- 
yent all communicatien between the audi- 
ence and ftage, where alone accidents by 
fire have been known to commence. 
. The audience part of the theatre is 
formed nearly on a femi-circular plan. I 
¢ontains a pit, eight boxes on cach fide of 
the pit, two rows of boxes above them, 
and two galleries, which command a full 
view of every part of the ftage. On each 
fide of the galleries are two more rows of 
boxes, rifing to a cove,, which is fo cone 
trived as to form the cieling into a com- 
pleat circle. — The Profcenium, -or that 
part of the ftage which is contained be- 
fween the curtain and orcheitra, is fitted 
up with boxes, but without any ftage- 
oor, or the ufual addition of large co- 
Jumns.——The boxes are furnished with 
chairs in the front rows, and behind with 
benches. The trimming and covering are 
all of blue velvet. | 
The corridors which furround the boxes 
are fpacious, and communicate with each 
other by means of ftaircafes in the anz'es 
of the theatre. At the Weft end of tie 
theatre, there is a yery large fen: -circu- 
Jar room, opening Ly an arch to the corri+ 
dogs, and having five places in it.and bar- 
rooms fram which the company may be 
fupplied with refrefhments. There are 
alfo large faloons on the North and South 
fides ‘of the theatre, and. alfo handfome 
{quare rooms; one of which is intended 
for the ufe of his maje:ty, and the other 
for the prince of Wales. Thefe rooms 
are fitted up in the modern tafte, with 
large handfome pannels and glafles, and 
are fufceptible of a great deal of decora- 


_.stion, which is intended to be introduced, 


“as foon. as the ornaments can be obtained 
from the artifts who are engaged in the 
preparation of them. 

The decorations of the theatre are in a 
ftyle entirely new, and are intended to have 
a richnefs of effect, and, at the fame time, 
a fimplicity, which may gratify the eye 
without interfering with any of the Jecora- 
tions which appear on the ftage. With this 
view the ceiling has been painted in com. 

artments of one colour only, and the fame 

yle of painting prevails through the de- 
corations of the galleries. ‘The fronts ana 
infidés of the boxes have for the ground a 
clear blue colour, richly ornamented in 
chiaro obfcuro. The different rows are 
fupported by filver columns of antigue 
forms, and the cut-glafs luftres are at- 
tached tothefe columns by filver brackets, 
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In the center pannels on the front of the 
boxes arc intraduced paintings, by Rebecca, 
from antique fubjects. Befides the filve, 
columns which fupport the boxes, thep 
are four principal fquare, but fmall pillar, 
which fupport the cicling. and are deco. 
rated with looking ‘glafs. . The found 
hoard or cieling of the profcenium is paint. 
ed in compartments, and in the front of th 
profcenium is introduced the royal arms, 
with trophies and other fyitable accom. 
panimentse 

Fhe entrances to the theatre, while th 
bill in parliament is pending, neceffarily 
fall fhort of the convenience which is ip. 
tended. From Ruflel-ftreet there are twa 
box entrances into a large hall, decorated 
with columns; another entrance which 
leads to the gallery-ftaircafe, and alfo 4 
private entrance for his majefty. On the 
r other fide of the theatre, next Marquis. 
court, the fame entrances are repeated ; 
but, til] the new ftreet, (which is intended 
to be calied Woburn-firect) is opened, 
thefe can only be approached by fovt pal. 
fengers, or by company coming in chairs, 
As achair-door, the box entrance on tha 
fide is at prefent more compicte than t 
any other public building -in “London, 
There are five other entrances to the 
theatre alfo incomplete ; one next Bridges. 
Rreet for the pit, ane for the boxes, two 
for the galleries, and one in Drury-lane for 
the ftage. In thefe two ftreets will be the 
handfomeit and moft decorated fronts ; be. 
fides the Ionic porticos, thefe fronts are to 
be decorated with pilafters, trophies, rich 
iron work, and other analogous ornaments, 
and will face buildings containing a coffees 
houfe, tavern, library, fhops of various 
forts, refidencies for the performers, and 
others belonging to the theatre. 

According to the plan it is propofed to be, 
in every retpeét the firf and compleatet 
edifice of the fort in Europe, and worthy 
the capital in which it ftands, 


cities 





An uncommon occurrence happened 
lately at Richmond, about moon==A hart; 
that had probably been difturbed in te 
King’s grounds at Richmond, crofled the 
bottom of the lane leading from the pliy- 
houfe to the ‘lames, and being purfued by 
fome boys in full cry, ran up the fide a 
the siver near the duke of Queenherty' 
houfe, and, ¢rofiing the end of Wats 
lane, made directly towards the dry arch a 
the bridge, where being met by fome pe 
fons walking along, poor pufs was fo ints 
midated, that fhe lept headlong frpm tit 
@nbankment into the river,-and artomp™ 
to fwim acrofs to the oppofite fide. This 
being obferved by two watermen whe # 
hard by, they immediately put off in 
boat; and as the have made hes wy ys 
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fowly, they feiged her inthe middie of 
the river, and brought her fafe on fhore. 

- An incident, equally fingular, ‘happened 
fome time ago in the fame place—A gen- 
tHeman of Richmond walking one day by 
the water-lide, a cock _pheafant came 
whirring over the duke of Queenlberry’s 
howls, and, Aying up the river towards the 
bridge, ali at once teil down foule into the 
water, asif he had been thot. — The gen- 
teman inftantly threw himfeif into a boat, 
and, having reached the pheafant, took nm 
up under the middle arch of the bridge. 
Yo-his great furprile, he found him not 
only quite alive, but altogether unhurt. 
The caufe of this phenomenon mott pro 
bably was, that the poor timitl bird had 
been purfued by a kite, or tome other 
feathered foe equally formidable, and, to 
dlude his purfuit, had taken refuge jn an 
clement fo alien to his nature. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Of Tuclday, March 11. 
WriTEnALt, March 1%. 

IT appears by difpatches which were 
received yefterday by the right hon. Henry 
Dundas, his Majgfty’s principal fecretary 
of ftate for the: home department, from 
Yice-admiral Jord Hood and lieut¢nant- 
general David Dundas, dated St. Fiorenzo 
in the ifland of Corfica, the 21f and 22d 
of February, 1794, that the tower and 
gartifon of. Morte.la furrendered on the 
Joth of that month; that the ftrong re- 
doubt and batteries of the Convention were 
taken by ftorm on the 37th, after a fever 
cannonading of two davs3 that the f:me 
night the enemy abandoned the tower of 
Forneli and two confid-rable fea batteries 
dependent upon it: that on the rgth they 
retreated from St. Fiorenzo to Baftia; that 
previous to their retreat one of their frigates 
was funk, and another burnt in the Guif; 
and that the town, forts, and porty were 
taken poffeffion of the fame day by his 
majefty’s land and fea forces: 

The lofs of the Britith confitts of 13 
Killed and 39 wounded, béfides fix failors 
of the Fostitude killed and 56 wounded, 
m the fire of the fort of Mortella. 
Friday, March 14, a gang of perfons 
alle rejurretfion-mery were apprehended, 





¢ 


“tween two and three o’clock inthe morn-, 


wt Near the church-yard at Hampitead ; 
"ere they had dug up tle: body of a Mr. 


etn Lioyd, who had been buried the day | 
ore, put itintoa fack, and a hackney- 


Was waiting to receive it: but, bv 
the yj g ; 9 OI 


ys! the coach was ftopt, and the body in 
rit > rye 
eit two men, whofe’ names are Ton 
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Paine and Peter Mackintofh, their fhovels, 
tools, &c. for opening the coffin. The 
two men were carried before mafter Mone 
tagu, together with John Peach, the driver 
of the coach, and committed to gaol upon 
the fulleft evidence. ‘I'wo others of the 
party ‘made their efcape, one of whom ha! 
the appearance of a gentleman, and is fup+ 
pofed to be a furgeon. 





The Marquis of Lanjdowne's Speech. 

In {upport of the motion concerning out 
treaties with foreign courts, the marquis 
of Lanfdowne faid, that he could find no 
reafon to alter the opinion he hed uniform~ 
ly held on the whole conduct of the ware 
The treaties which were the fubje&t of 
this motion he confidered as different from 
all other treaties, which had ever been 
made, and contrary to the policy which had 
dire&ted their principles from the days of 
Henry VIII. downto the revolution, and 
from the revolution to the prefent period. 
In a ftrict fenfe, and in juftice, we fhould 
be the party fubfidized. We were not the 
principals in the war, but were drawn into 
it in order to promote the ambitious views, 
and the aggrandizement of other powers. 
Jt was Ruffia, it was Pruffia, who were 
reaping the advantages of our mifguided 
policy, and acquiring wealth, from the ex~ 
eftions and tyom the induftry of Great 
Britains The danger lay on their fideo 
it was they who were threatened with the 
miferies and anarchy of France. Fron 
their geographical Gtuation, from the ge~ 
neral inteftine difcontents of the fubjects 
of thofe ftatesj and above al), from their 
mode of government, which fo materially 
differed from the freedom of ours, there 
was mo doubt much caufe to them 
for alarm. ‘They availed themfe!ves amply 
of the monftrous government which fprung 
up in France, and which had been fet be~ 
fore our eyes fo often in al}.the varying 
colours of guilt and mifery, as nearly to 
lofe its intended efie&t. In order to pree 
teét themfelves under the pretexf of cruth- 
ing this monfter, they have called upon 
this country for fubfidies. The marquis 
then took a comprehenfive view of thé 
policy, which really directed the cabigets 
of the belligerent powers, and imputed ta 
it the werft of motives—that of f{preading, 
under the pretence of maintaining civil 
fociety, defpotifm and opprefhhon. 

At the bottom of a wood belonging ts 
Win. Turton, efq. of Knolton-Hall, in 
the county of Flint, is a rill of water 
called Shelbrook, which emptics itfelf int 


; | the Dee; and when you ftep acrofs you 
Silance and refolution of the wateh= : 


are 
In the kingdom of England, and the 
principatity of Wales ; 
Ig 





In the province of Canterbury, and the 
province of York ; , 
_ In the diocefe of Chefter, and in the 
diokefe of Litchfield and Coventry ; 
»In the coynty of Flint,, and in the 
county of Salop ; | 
In the hundred of Mayloy and in the | 
byndred of Olweftrv ; 
In the parith of Elefmere, and in the 
parith of Overton ; | 
Ip the townhhip of Knolron, andin the | 
townhhip of Soddyit ; | 
. Andin. Mr, Turton’s ground and his 
neizhbour’s. 
. The high court of judiciary met at 
Edinburgh on Thurfday the zoth agree- 
able to the adjournment of the Monday 
preceding, on the tryal of Jofeph Gerald 
tor fedition. The pleadings on both fides 
continued till eleven o’clock that night, 
when the jury withdrew, and brought in 
a verdiét the next morning at eleven 
oclock, unanimoufly finding the prifoner 
guilty, when the lords paffed fentence of 
)' banifhment beyond feas for 14 years, &c. 
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MARIE ‘DE MEDICIS. 

How often do weak, perfons facrifice 
things of great confequence to matters of 
no importance, that are perhaps cither 
matters of habit or of mere amufement, | 
Omer de. Talon tells us, in his celebrated 
6¢ Memcirs of the Fronde, ‘* that Mef- 
ficurs de Marillac and the ref of the cabal 
that confpired againft cardinal de Richlieu, 
would moft certainly have carried their 
point, had not the chief agent in the cabal, 
Mary de Medicis, Louis' the Thirtecath’s 
Queen, followed her hufband to Verfailles, 
inttead of ftaying at Paris. Yet,”’ adds he, 
‘6 the queen, who was fo fond of her eafe 

. that fhe would rather have loft an empire 
than had one hour’s ficcp interrupted, or one 
moment of her ordinary occupations broken 
in upon, refufed to follow the king, in 
{pite of every argument that could be 
ynade ufe of to prevail upon her to take 
that meafure.’’ Cardinal Imperiali ufed 
to fay comically and pevhaps truly enough, 
¢¢ Fortune knocks once at, every man’s 
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home, fhe never afterwards troubles heric:f 
to pay him a vilit.”” | 

AA bint. Poor Robin, in his New- 
Year’s Almanack, gives the following ad- 
vice to his readers: —-¢* When you are 
inclined to have new cloaths, look well firit 
over the old ones, and fee if you can fhift 
with them another year, cither by fcour- 
jngy mending, or even patching, if necef- 
fary.—Remember, a patch on your coat 
and money in your pocket, are better, and 
S06 an a wilt on 














creditable, ¢: 
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deor in the courfe of his life, but if the | 
blind goddefs does not then find him at 


* removed from the. bar, and cariied 
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your back, 
oft 199 
Afubterraneous bear. bait.——A few nighty 
ago, a man palling through Jenking-Row, 
Deantga ey Menchelter, was led by tly 
attractive piawo tones of a half-worried bear, 
to defcend the itcps of a cellar, wheye the 
faculties of eyes and ears were alike grat, 
fied by an affembly of the dcau monde en, 


and no money to take jp 


an 


| joying the harmony that fow'd from ty ll 


exquilite cadences and cantadiles of the muy, 
zied moniter, enriched by the dudcet bark, 
ings, howlings, aud yellings, of his ca 
nine affai!ants, and the charming Babe, 
founds from the throats of their two-footy 
compcers.—-To blend variety with melody 
ajunior Bruin made his appearancemyy 
after him an unfortunate /adger, wy 
third-rate performer. — Next: followed, 
fort of ferious intertude, called a colle Him; 
during the performance of which. our cor. 


refpondent turned a contemplative ee ff 


round the noyvelle fcene that prefente 
itfelf—and which nothing but the pene! 
of a Bunbury could do any tolerabie juftic | 
to:—~-In.one corner of the cellar, with 
profidesttial reverence, fat the Bear prith; 
in another, his vice-prefident, or Be 
fecundo;-under the ragged remnant oft 
poor apolozy for a bed, was the retreat 
the. Aadger; above fat in fage Rates 
baboon; in a box a pole-cat; in a cay 
a fouirrel ; near the door, five large dgy 
at the door, a /earned pig 3 and to fim 
the picturc, by way of rehef to the cm 
cality ot the {cene, in tie bed were fu 
children ! — The baill-rccm was iuminyl 
be a brace of tapersy in the hands of ut 
amiable miftrefs of: the manfion. i! 
World! World? what tragic-comic {com 
doth thou abound wich! 

Anccdste of the late Qucen of Frarteal 
Paris, which the Conventionalifts aft 
to call the feat of Liderty, the vrefs 5 
enflaved, that iar frora’ venturing bod 
to fpeculate im politics, it dares amt 
much as ftate _ but is obsigtd# 
fupprefs. them whenever. they would @ 
again the exifing government. O10 
we have a ftriking inftance in the wit 
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the late queen, whofe trial no ma shifts, | 
dared to publish in an ungarbled fate. BY @y py 

All the accounts of that extraarci ¥8 the pre 
trial which haye been publifhed in Pa The 
fay—that whes the prefident of the * wy {i 
lutionary tribunal afiked her whether a ni 
had any thing more to fay in her & wich deri 
her anfwer was-=¢ Nothing 3” a1¢§ lbh fu 


when the had uttered this word fhe 


to prifon. bss 
In this account the trath was re 

- ec °.- oat e]! 

fully fupereffcd, becasin if was © 
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shat, if told, it would make fuch an im- 
preflion upon the peoples as ~~ a 
them to refcue this illuftrious victim from 
she fury of the Jacobins. Lhe fact isy 
that her majefty gave to the prefident’s 
queftion an an{wer that could not be heard 
wthout emotion by any fet of men who 
Aill pofleffed a particle of fenfibility ; and 
therefore it was fuppreffzd by the guar 
dans.ot Liberty, who had every thing to 
fear, if the prefs was letc unfeatered. 

The queen’s anfwer was as’ dignified as 
it. was pathetic. ' 

Whrn the prefident of the bloody tri- 
bunal alked her, Whether the had any 
thing more to fay in her defence, her 
anfwer Was— 

 Nothinge-I was a queen and you 
dethroned me—I was a wife and you mur- 
dered my huiband—I was a mother, and 

ou tore me from my children. Nothing 
now is left-me but my b'ood—Frenchmen, 
drink it—g'ut yourfelves with it! All I 
ak is, that.you will not keep me long in 
pain, but put a fpeedy end to my fuf- 
ferings.”” 

‘More than 500 perfons heard this an- 
fwer, and were fo affeéted by it, ‘that 
few of them were able to refrain from 
wars; many of them applauded it, and 
fiouts of bravo! bravo! re-cchoed from 
every part of the hall. Yet- though. 
there were fo many witneffes of this tact, 
there was not in all Paris one fingle paper 
that dared to ftate it. Such is the Jiberty 
of the prefs in France. : 

The Bil of Rights declares that ‘© Je- 
axing moncy for or to the ufe of che crown, 
by fretente of prerovative, without grant of 
Pirhameat, tor longer time, or in other 
manner than the fame is or-fhill be giant-— 
wl, is illegal.” It is very well known 


that this provificn was aimed principally 


again the continuing of ‘any tax impofed 
by pariiament, after the atute under which 
} ea o*.. 9 . 
it might be legally Ieviet, was expired. 
What can it have to do ‘with voluntary 
Ioyal fubicriptions, none but the oppofi- 
hon alarmifts Could poflibly imagine; and 
Me impudent ellufion to derceclences, which 
Party are continually making, ferves 
b how the foleen with which oth ‘y view 
the {pirit of the people, fo oppokite to the 
a in fayour of the French Anaz- 
. Rs. One plain queftion riay be alked, 

$ f rants e rs c 

any preterfe of prevzvative made ule of 
Ys prefent occafion. 

ao, oft 1 4 * 

: he contefte! cleCtion for a coroner of 
ere has clofed at go4. votes each ; 
ofice 4 new theriff, who wes fworn into 
with “ue the conteft, has been ferved 

.P Uperiedens to prevent a return. | 
‘sof the parties 20,000! 
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Several prifoners in the King’s Bench 
prifon had for fome titne paft concerted a 
plan to effe&t their efcape from thence 
by means of a moft ingenious contriv- 
ance. This ladder is the invention of 
a Frenchman, and could be folded upin the 
compafs of a few feet, but when unfolded 
it was high enough to reach the top of the 
lofty walls of the prifon. By this the 
prifoners Had projected to effect their ef-. 
cape, by getting up to the top of the walls, 
and letting themfelvces down afterwards on 
the outfide by a fliding rope. By the 
activity of the marfhal, the combination 
was foxtunately difcovered laft Sunday 
afternoou, before an attempt had beea 
made te put it in’execution. ‘The pri- 
foners concerned were all fecured in tbe 
{trong room. 

Laft night a fire broke out at the Brown 
Bear public-houfe, Rofe and Crown court, 
Moorfields; which deftroyed the fame with 
the furniture, and greatly damaged the 
houfe of Mr. Langford, broker, adjoining ; 
unfortunately ‘the mafter, miftreis, three 
children and fervant maid, all perifhed im 
the flames. 

It is probable that when. Otway drew the 
character. of the foclifo Senator, in his 
Venice Preferw’d, he might copy from na- 
turc in his own kingdom. If he had lived 
at the prefent era, he certainly might; 
and fo truea picture has he difplayed, that 
perhaps it might have been deem’d a libel 
by fome. of the modern friends to the . 
liberty of the prefs; who explain that 
liberty to go juft fo far as not to offend or 
abufe thetr own party. | 

Should the king of Proffia be pleafed tq 
withdraw himfelf- from the alliance, we 
cannot conceive, When we recolic& the 
following pafiage in his treaty, by what 
mode of reafoning hg will juft:fy hime 
felf : 

*¢ Secondly, Their” majeftics the king 
of Great Britain and the king of; Pruffia 
reciprocally promife not to Jay down their 
arms but by cgmmon confent, without 
having obtained reftitution of all the con 
quefts which France may have made upom 
either of the two high contrafting parties, 
or upon fuch other of the powers, friends 
ex allies of their faid majefties, to- whom, 
they fha!l judge proper to extend this gua 
ranty, by common eonfent.”” 

The A& of the prefent feffien of parla 
ment, repealing the ftamp duty on gloves, 
does not take place until the firft cf Auguft 
next: and the aét repealing the dutics om 
the regiftyy of burials, &c. ‘not until the 
rt of C&iaber fellowing’s 

The Prince of Wales letter of marque, 
belonging to Liverpool, has taken and ¢2re 

ried 








ried into Beaumaris the Two Sifters, an 
American bark, under jury maits, from 
Philadelphia to Dunkirk, laden with wheat, 
&c. under French co!ours; they had been 
out 65 days, and buried all their crew, 
except five, of the yellow fever; and thofe 
living had bgen obliged to live upon one 
bifcuit and one pint of water per day, for 
35 days. The hull of the bask was very 
tight, and not in the leaft leaky. 


MARRIAGE Se 


JAMES H. Blake, efg. of the prince of 
Wales’s regiment of light dragoons, and 
brother of Sir Patrick Blake, bart. of 
Langham, in Suffolk, to mifs Gage, tifter 
of lord vifcount Gage, of Firle-Piace, near 
Lewes, Suffolk. At Liverpool, John Day, 
jun. efq. of Norwich, to mifs Woodville, 
eldoft daughter of Mre Woodviile, mer- 
chant, in Liverpool. At St. Michael’s 
church, Bath, John Thomas, efq. of 
Lluydeoed, in Caermarthenfhire, to mifs 
Davies, only daughter of Arthur Davies, 
efy. of Landovery, in the fame county. 
At Edinburgh, Lewis Mackenzie, efg. 
eldceft fon of Sir Roderick Mackenzie, 
bart. to mifs Lockhart, daughter of the 
Yate Thomas Lockhart, efq. commiiffioner 
of excife. At Cliffton, John Bonamy, 
captain in the Royal American regiment 
of foot, to mifs Helen Edgei!, daughter of 
C. Edgell, efq. of Clifton-hill. By fpe- 
cial licenfe, the right hon. Edward carl 
of Oxford, to mifs Scott, daughter of the 
rev. James Scott, of Itchin, near Soyth- 
ampton. At Whiteparith, William Wynd- 
ham, ef. of Dinton, near Salifbury, to 
miis Popham, daught¢érof Alexander Pop- 
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ham, efq. member for, Taunton, and a | 


mafter in chancery. At Maidftone, Ed- 
ward Ruffel, efg. banker, to mifs Eleanor 
Taylor, daughter of C. Taylor, efq. of 
Malling. At Bath, J. G. Lemaitre, efg. 
enly fon of the late hon. T. C. Lemiaiftre, 


— 


one of the judges of the Supreme Court of | 


udicature at Bengal, to mifs Vial, e'deft 
daughter of John Vaffal, efq. of Chatley- 
Ledge, Wiltthire. By fpecial. iicenfe, R. 
Brudenell, efq. equerry te the queen, to 
mifs Cook, of Holles-ftreet. -By f{pecial 
.licenfe at Woodford, Chriftopher Wilfon, 
efq. of: Leeds, to mifs Sophia Pearfe, 
youngeft daughter of Nicholas Pearfe, efq. 
of Waedford. John Vernon, jun. efq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to mifs Cornifi, cf Boreat- 
ton, it Shropthire. By fpecial Jicen(e, the 
moft noble the cuke of Athol, to lady Mac. 
lead, reji€t of the late lord Masicod. 


DEATHS. 
AT Briftol, aged 9t, Mrs. Prifcil'a St, 


vens; the was the laft furvivor of twelys 
children, who all lived to very advanced 
ages, and ail vitd unmarried. At Win. 
bledon, Surrey, Benjamin Hayes, efq, Jy 
St. Martin’s Stamford Baron, aged 84, 
the rev. Michael Tyfon, dean of Stam. 
l ford, archdeacon of Huntingdon, &e, Jy 
Mertion-fquare, Duliin, the rev. Tho 
mas Haftings, LL.D. archdeacon of Dy}. 
lin, vicar-general of the diocefes of Dub. 
lin and Clogher, re€tor of St. Peter's, &, 
George Middleton, efq. comptroller of the 
cuftoms at Leith. At Eardley -houfe, jp 
Arlington-ftreet, the right hon. Maria, 
lady of lord Eardley. At Bath, Samu 
Stephens, efg. of Tregenna caftle, Cor. 
wail, one of his maj fty’s juftices of th 
peace, one of the deputy lieutenants of the 
fame county, and fenjor alderman aud juf 
tice of St. ive’s. Lady Mary Welle, 
daughter of the late and fitter of the pr. 
fent earl of Mornington. In Lower Brook. 
ftreet, the right hon. the countefs of Dig. 
by. . Aged 80, Samuel Chamberlain, eff, 
of Drake-ftreet, Red-Lion fquare. h 


j Lincoln’s Tun Fields, aged $4, the hon 
? 


Sir Henry Gould, knt. one of his me 
jefty’s juftices of the Court of Commas 
Pleas, which diftinguifhed office he heli 
upwards of 30 years, with great honour, 
At Futtigur, in the Eaft-Indies, Peter Cul. 
Jen, fon of the Jate Dr. William Cullen, 
firt phyfician to his majefty. in Scotland 
At Edinburgh, lieut. col. Dalrymple, of 
Fordel. This was the gentleman wh 
commanded at the ftorming and captured 
Fort Omoae On Maidenhead-Thickes 
Charles Ambler, efq. attorney-general t 
the queen, In Dean-ftrect, Soho, Charles 
Ellys, efq. a captain in his majefty’s nay 
At Maryland, in Hamp/hire, in the 
year of his age, Mr. Benjamin , Whitt 
late an eminent buokfeller, of Ficet-ftreet 
ge Gore, efg. deputy lieutenant of te 
ower, aged Jo years; 4.7 of which wet 
paffed in his majefty’s fervice, with ttl 
fidelity and jhonour. In Queen-Aane 
ftreet, Eat, in the 75th year of her ay 
lady Jane Buller. She was daughter to i 
late.earl of Bathurft, and mother t & 
hon. Mr. juftice Buller. At Brompt 
Sir William Johnfton, bart. of Calkish 
At Great Baddow, in Fifex, Lewis Midh 
efq. late of Aufin-Friars, merchanh 2 
Queen-Anne-ftrect, Eaft, Charles 5% 
M.D. fon of the iate Dr. Jolin Scot. iM 
John Jackfon, wine-merchant, of 
ment’s-lane, Lombard-.recte 
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